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‘By Dr. C.C MILLER. | 








WHAT IS SAID on p. 850 about the scarci- 
ty of water reminds me that all the water 
at Grand Canyon is brought in great tanks 
on cars, and I was told that it was brought 
from a distance of 150 miles! 


C. P. DADANT has done mea great favor. 
You know he has had only from 2 to 5 per 
cent of swarming beretofore. Well, he re- 
ports for this year in Revue /nternationale 
‘*a perfect avalanche of swarming.’’ Sol 
don’t feel so bad that my bees were so bent 
on swarming. It was in the air. 


OTHERS may think as they like, but so 
well convinced am I that in this locality 
bees sting black more than white that I 
wear in summer white trousers, although 
for the sake of looks I’d much prefer black. 
[Perhaps you are right, but I have never 
been able to see that the bees make very 
much distinction except that they sought 
out black spots.—EDb. | 


UNCLE QaM, in order to keep the wheels 
of government running. pays out each min- 
ute of the 24 hours of each’ day $1270.75. 
But as he collects during the same time 
$1403.36, the old gentleman is able to salt 
down in his stocking $132.61 every minute, 
or $190,836 a day. If he isn’t too extrava- 
gant in other respects, he ought soon to 
Save up enough to buy him an automobile. 


IN MOVING BEES that ten days’ journey, 
p. 847, wouldn’t you advise water in some 
form? [Yes, indeed, the bees ought to be 
given water. In shipping bees by the car- 
load it is a good practice and almost an ab- 
solute necessity in hot weather to give them 
water through the wire cloth, either by 
means of wet sponges or by spraying or 
sprinkling the wire cloth with a broom 
sopped in water.—ED. ] 


ForRMIC ACID is still frequently spoken of 
as the poison of the bee-sting. Nearly 20 
years ago Cheshire wrote of the poison, 
‘*TIts active principle seems to be formic 
acid, probably associated with some other 
toxic agent,’’ and Cowan speaks of it much 
the same way. But latest investigations, 
as formerly reported, I think, in GLEAN- 
INGS, show that the poison is something 
separate and distinct from formic acid. 
Haven’t time to look it up, but I think Dr. 
Langer is the authority. 


A FRIEND asks, ‘‘Is good ripe extracted 
honey harmful for a person to eat, if that 
person is afflicted with liver, kidney, and 
bladder trouble?’’ One might eat too 
much bread, or too much of any thing, and 
one might eat too much honey. But used in 
moderation I should expect no evil results 
from eating ripe honey where sugar would 
be put entirely under the ban. The mis- 
chief in such diseases comes from the hur- 
den of changing caneto grape sugar. The 
change is already made in honey. 

WHAT DOES M. W. Shepard mean, p. 841, 
by speaking of spacing 4%, 3%, and % inch? 
[What he meant, probably, was close and 
wide spacing. But his figures do not mean 
much unless we know the width of his ¢op- 
bars. A top bar 1% wide with % inch be- 
tween the frames would give the regulation 
134 spacing, now almost universal. But 
what J. E. Pond really advocated was 
spacing 14 from center to center—at least 
not more than 1%. A few years ago the 
spacing was 134 and 1% from center to cen- 
ter. Now 1% is being gradually abandon- 
ed, and 13g is coming to be the regular 
standard throughout all modern bee-appli- 
ances. Close spacing results in the build- 
ing of less drone comb and the storing of 
less honey over the brood in a brood-frame. 
After all, 134 is a very nice compromise be- 
tween the wide and narrow extremes.—ED. ] 

WHEN BEFS ball their own queen, don’t 
they generally do it to protect her? Often 
I have had them ball their queen; and if I 
immediately close the hive and leave them 
for some hours undisturbed, I do not expect 
the queen to be any the worse for it; but if 
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the disturbance were kept up long enough 
the balling would kill her —starve her — 
just as a mother has sometimes killed her 
baby by too much care, smothering it. 
{Bees balling a queen to protect her—why, 
that is possibie, but I have always associ- 
ated the idea of balling with the feeling of 
hostility on the part of the bees. I never 
saw a bail of bees yet where the bees were 
not tugging and pulling at the queen. If 
they were endeavoring to protect her, would 
they not turn right face about, prepared to 
grab the intruder, just as they stand when 
they catch a robber on the wing at the en- 
trance? I should like to know what friend 
Doolittle thinks of such a proposition.—Eb. } 


WELL, as I was saying, heretofore the 
biggest yield I ever had from a single col- 
ony was 192 sections; this year it was 300, 
with anumber of colonies tagging pretty 
closely after it. I credit it partly to select- 
ing best storers to breed from, but chiefly 
to the phenomenal flow of white clover. 
Bees stored from it till Sept. 1; and even 
now, Oct. 5, a good deal of white clover is 
yet in bloom. [Well, well! that’s good. 
We congratulate you, doctor. Not many 
years ago you were lamenting because your 
locality was so poor, and I was urging that 
you go toa place where you could get bass- 
woods as well as clover? I think you said 
something to the effect that you were too 
old a bird to move, and that you would 
take your chances. But, look out! Some 
fellow will be moving over next to one of 
your yards. As I made you tell the yield, 
I will help to fight him off in case he does 
come.—ED. | 


A. I. Root will need a whole lifetime to 
find just the right ration to keep him in 
perfect health; and when he has found it 
he’ll find it needs to be changed every time 
conditions change; and then when he has 
found the ration to fit each different condi- 
tion he’ll find it will not exactly fit any 
stomach in the world but his. Don’t un- 
derstand I’m throwing mud at A. I. Root 
for his investigations— he’s doing good ; 
and although he may never reach the exact 
knowledge he’s seeking, he’s all the time 
giving us useful pointers, and I for one am 
watching his investigations with interest. 
{You are exactly right when you say that 
a ration that will fit one man’s stomach 
will not fit that of another. <A very good 
rule is to eat what agrees with one, provid- 
ing his judgment is not too much swayed 
by what he /zkes rather than by what 
makes him /ee/ well and sleep well. When 
I get run down I invariably have to get 
back to lean beefsteak, with some simple 
cereal food or toasted bread.—Eb. ] 


REPLYING to those who say that the 
drones are needed for heat, C. P. Dadant 
gives the following clincher in American 
Bee Journal: ‘‘ If drones had been intended 
at all for warmth, they would have been 
kept when the weather is cold in the 
spring. But the reverse is the case. Let 
there be a few weeks of warm weather, 
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early drones will be reared; then let a cold 
spell come when the brood needs care and 
warmth, and at that very time you will see 
the workers persecuting the drones, driv- 
ing them out mercilessly, one by one, to 
tolerate them again when the heat re- 
turns ’’ [Yes, indeed, that does seem like 
a clincher; but is it not possible that, dur- 
ing hot weather or the swarming season, 
they help to increase the heat so that comb- 
building may fairly progress? I know 
this: That drones have a good deal of an- 
imal heat, for I once put a double handful 
of them in my hat, and then astonished the 
natives by doffing my hat to a crowd, to 
their utter dismay, resulting in their paw- 
ing the air and scattering for cover. As I 
walked up town I could feel a considerable 
degree of warmth, although I must confess 
the great clumsy fellows crawling through 
my hair gave mea sort of ‘‘buggy’”’ feel- 
ing. See page 881.—Ep.] 

SPEAKING of the wax-press as a honey- 
squeezer, p. 836, a great deal of honey in 
Europe is pressed out, heather honey being 
too thick to be emptied by an extractor. 
[Very true. The trouble in this country is 
that Americans seem to feel that chunks of 
honey can not be treated in any way but 
through the solar wax-extractor. This al- 
ways impairs the flavor of the honey, even 
if it does not ruin it. It is high time that 
practical bee-keepers were doing some 
squeezing as well as extracting. A honey- 
press in European catalogs is a regular 
article of sale, and they would no more be 
complete without a honey-press than with- 
out a honey-extractor. There is a great 
deal of chunk honey broken out from combs 
built to covers, behind division-boards, etc., 
that will accumulate in spite of good bee- 
keepers and fairly good management. In 
the rush of the season one is apt to have 
more than he can do, with the result that 
the bees get ahead of him, and build chunks 
of honey where they ought notto. Theonly 
rational way to treat these is to put them 
into a press, squeeze the honey out cold, 
then melt the wax afterward. The honey 
will bring two cents a pound more, and 
the wax will be much handier to run 
through the wax-press.—ED. ] 


Ir I MAY BE allowed to saya word on 
the matter of diet, I should say that the 
one thing above all others needed by this 
nation is to eat less. A large number 
whose digestive machinery is constantly 
out of repair would be greatly benefited by 
having all their meals cut square in two ; 
and a great majority of those who are not 
engaged in severe physical labor would get 
more nourishment from their food if they 
had only two-thirds as much. The great 
study seems to be how to get up some new 
dish more appetizing so as to get more food 
eaten, and condiments of the hottest kind 
are used to whip up the jaded stomach to 
make it carry its load. No wonder the 
poor thing balks. The no-breakfast fad is 
probably doing good to many people, just 
because they can’t gorge themselves as 
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much in two meals as they can in three. 
Possibly they might be better off —I don’t 
know—if they would eat three meals a day, 
and eat only the right things and the right 
amount; but it is easier to cut out one meal 
a day than it is three times a day to obey 
the injunction of the wise man, ‘‘ Puta 
knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given 
to appetite.”’ If you dismal dyspeptics 
would cut out of your meals all the things 
that you know hurt you, and a third of the 
things that are good for you, this would be 
a good deal brighter world. [I have known 
some children that have had to go to bed 
hungry, simply because there was not any 
thing in the house to eat, or very little at 
least, and yet they were ruddy and healthy. 
A stomach occasionally empty for ten or 
twelve hours is sometimes just the condi- 
tion that one needs. There is too much 
overloading; and, as you say, if the quan- 
tity of our rations were cut down we should 
live longer and better.— Ep. ] 
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The following is from the A/orning Echo, 
of Bakersfield, Cal. It is an account of one 
of the most gratifying arrests known to bee- 
keeping. Rambler once said that if one 
undertakes to do any thing in California 
he must ‘‘ bore with a mighty big auger.’’ 
It seems that stealing there is sometimes 
carried on in that way. 

Deputy Sheriff Johnson and F. D. Lowe returned 
last night from the Hoy ranch with a large part of 
the honey which had been stolen from Mr. Lowe. 
They were unable to bring it all at one load, so the 
rest was lett at Sunset. : ‘ 

Deputy Sheriff Johnson, who was interviewed last 
night, gave the facts of the detection and arrest of the 
thieves and the discovery of the stolen goods as fol- 
lows: 

A week ago last Sunday Mr. Lowe, who has a bee- 
ranch at Rosedale, sent for Deputy Sheriff Johnson, 
told him of the loss of his honey. and engaged him to 
help find it and capture the persons who stole it. 

It was dusk when Mr. Johnson reached the Lowe 
ranch, but they succeeded in getting a few clues that 
night. They found that the honey had been moved 
from the store-room to the road in Mr. Lowe's own 
wheelbarrow, and that an effort had been made to 
obliterate the tracks by sweeping them with a brush. 
The next morning the deputy sheriff, who, by the 
way, is a trailer of long experience, identified the 
tracks of one of the horses that had hauled the stolen 
honey away. One of the animal’s feet was crooked, 
and it wore a peculiar shoe. This track was followed 
into town and toa point where it turned south. 

Deputy Sheriff Johnson then made a search to con- 
vince himself that the honey had not been shipped 
from Bakersfield or Kern. For certain reasons he 
could not take up the search for a couple of days, and 
in the meantime Mr. Lowe went out to the Hoy ranch 
and secured sufficient evidence to swear out a search- 
warrant. With this the two, with Deputy Sheriff 
Stanley, took up the trail and followed the peculiar 
track very easily to the Hoy place. They secured one 
can of honey here, and arrested the elder Hoy. While 
Deputy Sheiiff Staley brought the prisoner to town, 


Johnson and Lowe tracked young Hoy and Westley 
to the upper ranch. The young men were out hunt- 
ing, and returned at ten o’clock at night to find the 
deputy sheriff and the bee-keeper awaiting to receive 
them. The men were well supplied with arms, hav- 
ing, besides their hunting outfit, six rifles, two shot- 
guns, and a couple of six-shooters, 

As soon as they had landed their prisoners in jail, 
Johnson and Lowe went back after the honey, which 
they found in a cabin belonging to a sheep man about 
500 yards from the Hoy cabin. It was cleverly con- 
cealed in a corner of the room, and the door and win- 
dows were securely nailed up. 

There were 26 shipping-cases containing 24 sections 
each, and seven supers containing 263 sections. It 
was impossible to bring the entire amount at one 
load, so seventeen cases were stored at Sunset. Three 
cases were left at the jail as evidence, and the remain- 
der was taken to Mr. Lowe's ranch. 


w 
LONDON GROCER. 


I find the following in the London Grocer 
for Sept. 19. Coming, as it does, from so 
good an authority, it will be found of inter- 
est to all bee-keepers in this country: 


Reports reach us from Scotland as to the prospects of 
a poor honey harvest there this season. For the sec- 
ond year in succession Scotch bee-hands have to be 
content with a crop which will reach only about one- 
half that of ordinary seasons, owing to an abnormally 
cold and backward spring being féllowed by an equal- 
ly adverse early summer. At Ayrshire, a town famed 
for the indstrious bees, the outturn of honey will once 
more be very limited. Various other parts of the west 
of Scotland report that the produce of honey will be 
short. Comb honey of good quality is scarce, and those 
who possess such ask for a further increase in prices 
from those of a year ago. Pressed heather honey in 
bulk and in bottles will no doubt be more plentiful ; 
but with the failure of the crop of 1902 the price of this 
article will have an upward tendency, so that we are 
safe in assuring those members of the trade who deal 
in this article that there will be a very restricted sup- 
ply this season. In the south of England the honey 
harvest is over, and reports state that the crop is no 
better, and the quality not quite so good as last year. 

At the London market recently, 78 packages of Ja- 
maica honey were sold at $5.83 per 100 lbs. Chemists 
are now retailing honey at 32 cts., per lb. against the 
grocer at 21 cts. for the same quality. Honey is an ar- 
ticle which meets with a ready sale in the grocers’ and 
oil-men’s business, more especially during the winter 
months. We presume the Pharmaceutical Socie'y will 
not deem the grocer a trespasser on the preserves of 
the chemists by the sale of honey, simply because 
chemists use honey largely in making up their reme- 
dies for the cure of winter colds. They have for man 
years encroached upon the tea-dealer’s trade by sell- 
ing tea, upon which they make a large profit Why, 
then, should not the grocers push the sale of an arti- 
cle within their legitimate trade which is as justly re- 
nowned for its value as pleasant to take? 


The above indicates that honey selis ata 
higher price there than here. The reader 
will also note the absence of any reference 
to American honey, owing to the idea cur- 
rent in England that our honey is adulter- 
ated as soon as it leaves the hive. While 
the English trade has been imposed on, no 
doubt, by unscrupulous venders on this 
side, the purchase of the best honey in the 
world can be more easily effected here than 
anywhere else. 

w 
BEE KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

Mr. Hutchinson has devoted a large part 
of the October issue to California as a hon- 
ey State. It is superbly illustrated with 
photos taken by Mr. H himself, and the 
description is from his own pencil as he 
saw things there. It presents the bright 
and the dark side of California life in the 
apiary in a way never before attempted. 
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ABOUT DRONE COMB. 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. I have 
come over to have a little out of-season talk 
with you. It is like this: I have been try- 
ing all summer to get over here, but I have 
been so busy that I could not get here till 
now.”’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Smith, the old saying is, 
‘better late than never,’ so perhaps we can 
talk on an out-of-season topic to advantage 
at this time. What was it you wished to 
talk about? ’”’ 

‘*Can you tell me why my bees built so 
much drone comb last summer? In hiving 
my swarms I gave them one or two combs 
already built, by way of a starting at 
housekeeping with them, and I find now, 
in getting them ready for winter, that fully 
half the comb they built was drone comb. 
Can you tell me how I can prevent this in 
the future?’ 

‘Yes, it is easily told. Put in full 
frames of nice worker comb, filling the hive 
full of these; or fill every frame set in any 
hive full of foundation. See how easy it 
ier”? 

‘“*Y-e-s. But I have not got the worker 
comb, ncr do I feel like spending so much 
money for foundation. What I want to 
know is how to make the bees build worker 
comb. Can’t you tell me something about 
how comb-building is conducted, so that we 
may find some solution to this difficulty? ’’ 

‘*Perhaps so. All observing apiarists 
know that, as the day of swarming draws 
near, the queen ceases her prolificness so 
as to be able to fly and go with the swarm. 
Otherwise she could not; for if a queen is 
taken from a colony when she is most pro- 
lific in egg-laying she can not fly at all.”’ 

‘“Is that so? This is something new to 
me, as I have been keeping bees only two 
seasons. Then the reason she lays so few 
eggs just before the swarm issues is that 
she may be able to fly with the swarm? ”’ 

‘* This is one of the reasons; and another 
is that she need not be inconvenienced with 
an over-accumulation of eggs on arriving at 
their new home before any comb can be 
built; for it takes some time for the bees to 
get started in a new home when they enter 
some home not provided for them by men. 
And so we find that all queens do not be- 
come fully prolific again, after swarming, 
till they have been in their new home some 
three or four days. During this time comb 
is being built quite rapidly where honey is 
coming in plentifully from the fields, and 
under such conditions the bees build comb 
faster than the queen occupies it with eggs; 
but where honey comes in slowly the queen 
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is able to keep up with the comb-building 
by depositing an egg in each ceil as built.”’ 

‘* But what has this todo with the matter 
of drone comb? ’’ 

‘* When, for any reason, the queen does 
not occupy the cells with eggs as they are 
built, and honey is coming in plentifully 
from the fields, the bees, to economize, com- 
mence to build store comb, which is of the 
drone size of cells, and is mainly filled with 
honey the first season, so that the trouble 
from this store comb does not usually come 
till the next spring, when, being emptied of 
the honey, it is used to rear drones in.”’ 

‘*I think I begin to see now, for honey 
was coming in rapidly at the time these 
swarms were filling their hives.”’ 

‘* Yes, undoubtedly. But let me go a lit- 
tle further: If, in addition to the above, we 
give the swarm a frame or two of comb at 
time of hiving, as you say you did, we 
make matters doubly worse, in that we fur- 
nish a place for the queen to deposit nearly 
all the eggs she would naturally lay during 
the first week after hiving, consequently 
nearly all the comb built by the bees during 
this time will be for store comb, or of the 
drone size of cell, as you furnished for the 
queen all the room in which to lay that she 
needed.’’ 

‘* That looks reasonable to me now; but 
I never thought but that I was doing the 
right thing when I gave the two combs. 
This helps me much; but, if you have no 
objections, tell me how you manage in this 
matter.”’ 

‘*The swarm is hived in a hive of the 
same size as the one it came from, the same 
being full of empty frames, each having 
only a starter of comb foundation in it, the 
same being about half aninch wide. They 
are left thus for a day or two till a little 
start is made at comb-building. At this 
time half of the frames are taken out, leav- 
ing those having the most comb built in 
them, and the hive contracted to a size to 
suit the frames left by means of dummies or 
division-boards, and at the same time put- 
ting on the sections, some of which hz-ve 
combs for baits in them.’’ 

‘* What is the object of this? ”’ 

‘‘ Preparing the hive in this way gives 
the bees plenty of room above to store honey, 
thus not crowding them in the brood-cham- 
ber, so that only comb of the worker size is 
built below, and that only as fast as the 
prolificness of the queen demands it. As 
her ability to lay increases, more comb is 
built; so that at the end of the season I 
have the hive filled with nice worker comb 
and a good supply of honey in the sec- 
tions.’’ 

‘* But is there not considerable work to 
this? ’’ 

** Yes, some work, and so there is to any 
thing well done. By the above plan three 
important items are secured—lots of section 
honey, no drone comb, and a hive full of 
nice straight worker comb; and as these 
latter will, with careful usage, last nearly 
or quite a lifetime, it well pays to spend a 
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little time on them while they are being 
built.’’ 

‘* But are you not troubled by the queen 
going up into the sections and laying there, 
when you work as you have been telling? ’’ 

‘*T used to be before the advent of thin 
foundation for sections, for then we had to 
rely on comb built in the sections by the 
bees, which was of the drone size of cells 
more often than otherwise; and if the bees 
wanted to rear drones for any reason, the 
queen would go up into the sections and lay 
in the drone comb there. But if each sec- 
tion is filled with thin worker foundation, 
as it should be, there is no incentive for the 
queen to go into the sections from any drone 
comb in them. But if you have fears of the 
queen going above, a queen-excluding hon- 
ey-board will prevent her doing so entire- 
ie. ?? 

"**T see the matter much differently than 
when I came, and shall try to profit from 
what I have learned. Good day.’’ 























MAKE sure that your colonies have plenty 
of winter stores for their long winter’s 
sleep. 





WHEN SHALL WE PUT THE BEES IN CEL- 
LAR? 

Every thing will depend on the locality 
and the winter—at least the fore part of it; 
in Northern Ohio, somewhere about the last 
of November; but if the weather is warm, 
don’t put the bees in till it turns quite cold 
with the probability that it it will stay so. 





CONTRACTING ENTRANCES. 


IN a few weeks now it will be well 
to contract the entrances of all outdoor- 
win ered colonies to not larger than 3% X8 
inches. If the colony is of only medium 
strength, the entrance should be smaller 
still—say 3X4. Jndoor-wintered colonies, 
on the other hand, should have all the en- 
trance that can be given them; and some 
goeven so far as to leave the hives off the 
hive- bottoms entirely, leaving the whole bot- 
tom open, resting on blocks two inches high. 


NOT A CANDIDATE FOR RE-ELECTION. 


As my term of director of the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association expires with the 
present year, I desire to announce that I 
will not be a candidate for re-election. This 
action is not based on any dissatisfaction 
on my part with the Association or with its 
management, but because my regular du- 
ties, which are growing heavier, require 


me to give up some of my outside work.. 
There is excellent timber in the Associa- 
tion; it is in a flourishing condition, and I 
can consistently refuse to run, because there 
are other men more capable and more effi- 
cient to take my place. Such an announce- 
ment as this would not be necessary save’ 
for the fact that it has been the almost uni- 
versal rule of the membership to re-elect the: 
old directors. To forestall such possible: 
action in my case, I deem it but proper to 
make this statement now.—E. R. Roor. 


KEEPING HONEY LIQUID INDEFINITELY UN- 
DER ALL CONDITIONS. 

IN our issue for Sept. 15, when I spoke of 
the Boardman honey that had kept liquid 
outdoors on the window-shelf clear through 
the winter, notwithstanding we had quite a 
number of zero days, I had forgotten the 
fact that that honey was already a year 
old when I received it. We will let Mr. B. 
speak for himself: 


Mr. Root:—You mention on page 793 my sample of 
honey that would not grain; but you overlooked the 
important fact that it had been put up one year when 
I sent it to you, which gives it a test of two seasons. 
Iam very confident — yes, sure —that I can do what I 
claim — put up honey that will remain liquid indefi- 
nitely—not almost, but quite, and in any temperature. 

East Townsend, O., Sept. 25. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


If Mr. Boardman can keep his honey liq- 
uid indefinitely under all conditions he is 
to be congratulated. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ON THE SUP- 
PLY OF BASSWOOD. 


THE following item from the American 
Lumberman of Aug. 29, 1903, probably the 
best authority on the subject of lumber in 
the United States, will explain itself: 

The supply of basswood is short, and inquiry is con- 
sequently urgent. It looks asif consumers will have 
toiurn tu some other variety of lumber to offset the 
demand for basswood. 

Ten years hence, I suppose all supply 
manufacturers will be looking for some 
other material for making sections; and it 
is possible we shall be making the four- 
piece, unless some of the cottonwoods that 
grow so rapidly in the West can be used as 
a substitute. Basswood is a rapid grower; 
but the small trees over the country are not 
beginning to keep pace in growth with the 
demand for this valuable timber. 





A FOUL-BROOD BILL FOR OHIO. 


I SHOULD be glad to hear from any of the 
bee-keepers of Ohio who will be willing to 
turn in and give a lifting hand in helping 
to get through our legislature this winter a 
foul-brood law. The old Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be resurrected, 
and will probably hold a joint meeting with 
the Hamilton Co. Bee-keepers’ Association 
(the most flourishing organization of its 
kind in Ohio), to consider at once the draft- 
ing of a bill to be presented at the next 
general assembly. It is high time we were 
up and doing. The bee-keepers of Hamii- 
ton County are deeply in earnest, and they 
should be given loyal and helpful support 
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by their brethren in the craft from all over 
the State. Announcements later. 





JUST IN TIME—THE DEWITTS AGAIN 

SINCE our special notice that we pub- 
lished on page 820, Sept. 15, we have heard 
of quite a number of others who have claims 
on the Dewitts, which claims will probably 
never be paid. But, apparently, the De- 
witts are endeavoring to get more goods on 
credit, even at this late date, and we think 
it is only proper that our readers be cau- 
tioned again, as the following will shovv: 

Mr Root:—Your notice in regard to the Dewitts, 
page 820, GLEANINGS, Sept. 15, saved me $12.60. They 
sent me a local check tor that amount, and I had 
started the goods for the freight-house when I espied 
what you had to say; and, fearing trouble, I tele- 
phoned the freight-house to hold the goods until I 
heard from the check. I learned to my sorrow that 
the check went to protest, and I had nearly $200 to 
pay for the same. C. L. PARKER. 

Syiacuse, N. Y., Oct. 7. 


** MACHINE-MADE QUEENS ’”’ BY THE PECK. 


WE have shown our readers quite a num- 
ber of finely built cells built off from pre- 
pared cell cups. Mr. Arthur Stanley, of 
Dixon, Ill., has sent us a photograph of a 
nice lot built off from his gun-wads, and 
which I reproduce on page 883. These gun- 
wads are slipped into Stanley circular 
cages made of perforated zinc. (See May 15 
GLEANINGS, page 446, for further particu- 
lars.) The cages are then kept in the hive 
until the virgins hatch out, when they are 
given to nuclei or queenless colonies. 

The art of raising queen-cells by the peck 
is an easy one; but getting virgins fertilized 
by the peck is another proposition altogeth- 
er. Some one asked me a short time ago 
how much it was worth to get a queen 
ready for fertilization, and how much to get 
her fertilized. For even figures we will 
Say a laying queen is worth $1.00. 1 should 
Say it was well worth 66% cents—yes, and 
I am not sure but it would be worth 75 
cents, to get her fertilized. I think I would 
rather offer virgins at 35 cents than laying 
queens at $1.00. Stanley, Swarthmore, 
Pridgen, and last, but not least, Doolittle, 
have done much to simplify the method of 
raising queens up to the age of fertilizing. 
These methods not only cheapen queens, 
but give us a better grade all through. 

Some have objected, thinking that such 
methods produce ‘‘ machine-made queens,’’ 
and that, therefore, they can not be as good. 
If the queens are inferior, that inferiority 
is due to the »an and not to the method. 








‘* LIGHTNING OPERATORS;’’ BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY. 

SomE time ago Mr. R. A. Burnett, the 
commission man of Chicago, in referring to 
unripe honey having been put on the Chica- 
go market, spoke somewhat disparagingly 
of certain buckwheat honey that was put up 
by so-called ‘‘ lightning ’’ operators, say- 
ing of New York that it was unripe, and 
unfit to put on the market. This reference 


caught the eye of Mr. W. L. Coggshall, in 
whose apiaries the word ‘‘ lightning opera- 
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tor’’ or operators originated. One might 
possibly suppose that the Coggshall honey 
was referred to; but, as Mr. Coggshall said, 
he had not sent any honey to Mr. Burnett 
for a good many years, and that what he 
did send at the time was pronounced first 
quality. Since this disclaimer, the teria 
‘* lightning operator ’’ might narrow down 
to Mr. Harry Howe, who was the chief of 
the lightning operators, at least he feels 
that his friends might so construe it. 

Mr. Howe, who is managing 500 colonies 
for the Root Co., in Cuba, writes that he did 
send some’honey to Mr. Burnett in 1896, but 
there was only 3580 lbs. of it, all of which 
was extracted from sealed combs; and that 
Mr. Burnett, in acknowledging the receipt 
of it, called it good honey, and said that 
the same arrived in good condition. 





THE DUAL PLAN OF INTRODUCING VIRGINS; 
WHO FIRST DISCOVERED IT? 


AFTER I wrote up this method for GLEAN- 
INGS, and A. I. R. had read the whole plan, 
he came to me and said, ‘‘ Why, I had that 
very plan once, and I wrote it up in the 
journal at the time.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ suppose you find it.’’ 

He immediately began fumbling over some 
thirty volumes of GLEANINGS. Talk about 
a needle in a haystack! Well, he did not 
find the needle. But he insisted that he 
had that ‘‘ very idea,’’ but that it did not 
prove to be a success with him. The other 
day, as I was looking over our A B C book 
I ran across a paragraph which he wrote 
in 1877, which I suppose I have read scores 
of times during my various revisions, but 
had forgotten it. Under the heading of 
**Queens,’’ after speaking of the fact that 
the young virgin never takes a rest during 
the first week of her life, but is constantly 
on the move, he says: 

This is one reason why I am averse to caging young 
queens, in crder that we may allow several to hatch 
in the same hive. It seems to be natural for them to 
run about, and I believe it is necessary for their well- 
being. Several years ago I thought I had made a 
brilliant discovery when I succeeded in hatching all 
the queen-cells in the hive, under cups made of wire 
cloth. The first hatched was allowed to run until she 
became fertile, and began laying; she was then re- 
moved and the next released, and so on. I think I 
succeeded in getting four laying queens from _ the 
single lot of cells, all in the one hive, but the bees 
made such desperate efforts to get the obnoxious 
cages out of the way. and the inmates of the cages 
to get out, that I gave up the plan, after seeing several 
fine queens die of nothing else, so far as I could see, 
than confinement. 


Yesterday I read this to A. I. R.; and as 
I concluded he said, ‘‘ There, I told you 
eo.’’ 
** But,’’ I said, laughingly, ‘‘ you did not 
know a good thing when you had it. You 
concluded that the bees were making des- 
perate efforts to get the ‘obnoxious cages’ 
out of the way. While I will admit they 
are foreign to their hive architecture, ex- 
perience in late years, and during this 
past summer in our bee-yard, has shown 
that bees endure what they can not help, 
and that the young virgins are fertilized 
and laying in approximately four or five 
days as against eight or ten the old way.”’ 
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‘* But I still think it will not work a@// the 
time,’’ he said. 

‘‘ But,’ I replied, ‘‘ it Aas been working 
successfully for us this whole blessed sum- 
mer—before the honey-flow, during it, and 
after it.’ 


TRUSTING NEW OR UNTRIED COMMISSION 
MEN WITHOUT CASH IN ADVANCE. 

ONE H. G. Holloway, advertising himself 
as doing business at No. 1 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia, is apparently soliciting consign- 
ments of honey from bee- keepers in various 
parts of the country. He asks for small 
shipments as samples, by express, stating 
that he will remit for the same on arrival. 
If the goods are satisfactory, there is an 
intimation that he will place a large order. 
The letters are neatly written ip typewrit- 
er, on elaborately printed stationery, hav- 
ing every appearance of an old established 
house doing a commission business. The 
manager of our Philadelphia branch, at 10 
Vine St., only a few steps away, called, at 
our request, at No. 1, and informs us that 
Mr. H. has only a little room at No. 1 Vine 
St., with nothing in it. 

We advise no shipments of honey, either 
large or small, without cash in advance, to 
any new man, without good references. 
The party above named is not mentioned at 
all in one of the commercial directories, and 
he is rated as —-- —— inthe other. But, 
as we have said before, no new commission 
merchant should be entrusted with your 
property unless you get your money in ad- 
vance. We have reiterated this so many 
times that it seems almost like cant for us 
to keep on repeating it. If you desire to 
know about the responsibility of any com- 
mission house, write us and we will tell you 
whether it is safe to trust such party or 
not. But don’t—don’¢—put your hard earn- 
ings into the hands of a stranger, no mat- 
ter how ‘‘highfalutin’’ his letters may 
look or sound. 

Later.—We learn that this Mr. Holloway, 
in soliciting a consignment of honey, wrote 
to one of our bee-keeping friends, saying 
that we had referred him (Holloway) to 
this bee-keeper for honey. This was abso- 
lutely false; but our unsuspecting friend, 
supposing this to be true, sent on his hon- 
ey, but now wishes he had written us first. 
A word to the wise will be sufficient. 


FORMALDEHYDE AS TESTED BY MR. C. H. W. 
WEBER FOR THE DISINFECTION OF COMBS. 


AFTER receiving some unfavorable re- 
ports regarding the new drug treatment, I 
wrote Mr. Weber. asking him if he had had 
any experience going to show that the treat- 
ment failed to cure in some instances. He 
wrote that he had, and said he would send 
me areport for publication. This he has 
done, and I take pleasure in presenting it 
to our readers: 


In treating foul-brood colonies with formaline gas 
it has transpired that, after a seemingly sufficient fu- 
migation, in some instances the disease had made its 
reappearance. Regarding this I beg leave to offer the 
following explanation and reasons: 
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When taking a foul-broody frame out of an affected 
colony, we notice upon examination that the dead 
larva lies on the lower side of the cell. In order to 
learn how the same progressed, return the frame to 
the colony. After eight or ten days, taking the same 
out again, we notice that the dead larva has been 
changed into a ropy, gluey matter, and still restin 
on the lower side of the cell. After some length o 
time we notice that this ropy or slimy matter has 
nearly all dried up; in fact, after a first examination 
it appears that every thing has disappeared; the comb 
seems to be in good condition; but, after closely exam- 
ining the same by holding the comb so the light pene- 
trates the cell, you will observe that the lower part of 
the cell appears as if coated with a brown tinge, which 
is nothing but the aforesaid slimy matter. When 
dried up, if any thing else should extend from the 
coating the bees will clean it away. As this slimy 
matter has dried up and become as hard as the wax: 
from which the cells are constructed, the question 
arises, ‘‘What has become of the foul-brood germs 
which were in this gluey matter?’ To this I offer 
the following solution : 

After this matter has dried up, the germs on the sur- 
face, being readily exposed to the fumes of formalde- 
hyde, have been easily killed; while those beneath 
the surface, or protected by this hard matter, have 
not been killed, and, with the advent of hot weather, 
soon make their reappearance. This proves that for- 
maline gas will kill the germs it comes in contact 
with. It has also been proven that honey-combs in 
infected hives never used for brood-rearing, when 
well extracted of honey, and then strongly fumigated, 
and given to new healthy swarms, did not show any 
signs of the disease during the fall, spring, or summer. 
To hatch bees it takes a temperature of about 98 or 100 
degrees. It seems that this heat does not affect the 
dried-up matter, as the tria'sthat I made last year 
from the end of August, during September and Octo- 
ber, did not show up any signs of foul brood in the 
early part of spring, until the extremely hot weather 
set in, which seemed to melt this dried-up matter, 
exposing the germs, and, consequently, bringing ona 
reaction of the disease. This has been experienced 
by nearly every one who has experimented with for- 
maldehyde; and I therefore recommend the destruc- 
tion of brood-combs wherein any larva died and kept 
lying as described before. and saving only such pon 
as showed no disease whatever; also the honey-combs 
by fumigating the same strongly with formaldehyde. 


Foul-brood matter, whether dried up or 
whether in a semi-liquid gelatinous condi- 
tion, is always dangerous. While we may 
assume that the fumes of this drug, if they 
can reach the actual microbes, will kill 
them, yet it is apparent that, if they are 
covered with wax or honey, or any envelop- 
ing material, they will be protected; and 
as soon as the protection or covering is re- 
moved, the active principle will develop, 
bringing out the disease as before. I 
should somewhat question whether it would 
be safe to rely on fumigation for disinfect- 
ing combs filled with honey. If the combs 
were extracted, and then fumigated after 
being cleaned by the bees, I should pre- 
sume the treatment would disinfect them. I 
should suppose, also, that a good fumiga- 
tion of actually diseased combs would check 
the disease. But my impression is that, 
till we know more about it, it would be saf- 
er to burn or melt all diseased combs, fu- 
migating all empty ones — empty of brood 
and honey. If the formaldehyde will do no 
more it will then save a large loss, and at 
the same time be putting up an additional 
safeguard against the reappearance of the 
disease. 





DUAL HIVE-STANDS. 

EVER since Mr. J. S. Callbreath, of Rock 
Rift, N. Y., showed his double hive-stand 
in GLEANINGS I have been wondering if it 
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were not a pretty good thing; and when 
Mr. Danzenbaker visited us a short time 
ago he remarked, with some emphasis, 
‘** The Calibreath article with illustrations 
which you published in July 15th GLEAN- 
INGS was one of the best things you have 
ever given to the public.’’ Since then we 
have been figuring on various forms of 
hive-stands for our own use, as we think 
enough of the principle to give it at least a 
reasonable test in one of our outyards an- 
other season. We therefore constructed two 
different patterns one made up of simple 
posts and frame, as shown in the smaller 
illustrations, and another on a plan devised 
by Mr. Danzenbaker, as shown on p. 885. 
I argued with him that the first mentioned 
was simpler and cheaper, and just as ser- 
viceable. But he finally convinced me that 
his stand could be made shorter, and that 
the posts could be sawn out of three-inch 
plank, the same as our old chaff hive posts 
were made of, in the shape of a letter V. 
Double and cross nailing with cap or wa- 
ter-table boards laid flatwise on top of the 
frame would make a stronger stand — one 
that would not need to be so long as the 
other for the same number of hives, because 
the cap boards could project over on each 
end, and rest on the posts. 

On page 886 the two stands are shown, 
for each one to decide for himself which is 
the better. . 

Now, the question arises, ‘‘ Is the double 
stand as good as one that will accommo- 
date only one hive?’’ Dr. C. C. Miller 
and many other prominent bee-keepers all 
over the United States have used for years 
a double stand; but the Miller was made of 
boards and 2X4’s, the same lying very 
close to the ground. But Mr. Callbreath 
suggested the convenience of having a stand 
high enough so that the operator could 
practice shaking or brushing swarms, unit- 
ing, and doing the thousand aad one other 
things done where hives are set in pairs, 
without any back-breaking work. Such a 
stand permits the toes or insteps to stick 
under far enough to allow the thighs to 
abut up against the hives, forming a brace 
to the body while lifting heavy combs out 
of the hive or putting them in 

As Dr. Miller has said, the bees of one 
stand will not make the mistake of going 
into the next entrance on the same stand, 
although the bees of one hive may, bv mis- 
take, enter the corresponding hive in the 
pair next adjoining. If, however, one ar- 
ranves to have three hives on one stand, two 
on another, and perhaps one on still anoth- 
er, this confusion would be entirely over- 
come. If, further, one stand is under or 
near a tree, another is backed up by a low 
bush, another facing a lot of weeds, anoth- 
er near a building, and so on through the 
apiary, even queen-rearing work could go 
on, and young queens will always find 
their regular entrances. 

The hive-stands illustrated are one foot 
high, and will accommodate two hives 
placed a little way apart, or three hives 
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placed close together, the two end-hives in 
this case projecting a little over the end of 
the stand. 

The legs can be set down on the ground 
anywhere. and all that is required is to 
level up for the one leg that is either too 
high or too low. 

Now, what are the objections to these 
stands up on legs? One is that clipped 
queens might get lost down under the hives 
in the grass, being unable to fly up on the 
eutrance-boards; but if the swarm is in the 
air it would be a very easy matter to find 
the queen, because, instead of running into 
some hive, she would be in the grass, ac- 
companied by the usual characteristic ball 
of bees. 

Another objection is that, during the 
height of * the honey-flow, heavily laden 
bees may just miss the entrance-board, and 
then it is necessary for them to take wing 
again before they can get into the hives. 
This is a more serious objection in spring; 
for if the bee does not make the entrance 
the first time it will probably fall down on 
the ground, and chill, with the result that 
there will be spring dwindling in the hive 
if bad weather continues long. Mr. Call- 
breath overcomes this objection by running 
a board from tke ground up to the alight- 
ing-board; but here is quite an expense. 
We overcome it to a great extent by making 
a very wide alighting-board—say six inch- 
es wide. If the entrance is made large. an 
inch deep or more by the depth of the hive, 
99 bees out of 100 will fivy through the en- 
trance and strike the bees hanging down 
under the frames. The hundredth one 
would strike on the alighting-board. If 
the hives are raised off the ground. the 
alighting-board must be ample in size — 
that is sure. 

In our 1904 model of hives the alighting- 
boards are six inches wide and detachable. 
When turned one side up, the entrance is 
contracted down to 4 inch deep by 8 inches 
wide. When turned the other side up, the 
entrance is 1% in. deep by the width of the 
hive. Or if the alighting-board is pulled 
out entirely, and it is slipped under the 
hive in the case of a newly hived swarm, 
the entrance will be 1% deep by the width 
of the hive. So much for alighting- boards 
for overcoming one difficulty. 

But there is ‘still another objection, and 
one that is of far greater weight in hot 
countries than in the North. We will say 
one colony is being robbed badly. It is 
often desirable to set a bee-tent over such a 
colony to protect it in the mean time. How 
would I overcome this objection? Why, set 
the bee-tent over both hives, or put the rob- 
bed colony down cellar till we get a chance 
to contract the entrance, and the robbers 
have eased up. 

I should like to hear from some of our 
subscribers who have tried these hive-stands 
up on stilts, we will say. As I go through 
the country I find all sorts of supports for | 
the hive; and I have seen not a few of the 
pattern I have shown in this issue. 
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SMOKERS AND EXTRACTORS. 





Hinging Smokers; the Crane Valve; Double-pocket 
Reversible Extractors; High Speed in Extracting ; 
Wiring Frames; Getting a Swarm out of Elevat. 
ed Position without Climbing. 





BY ADRIAN GETAZ,. 





In answer to a request made some time 
ago in these columns I will give a little of 
my experience with smokers. 

In the first place, I decidedly object to 
breech-loading. I want the fresh fuel on 
top of the other, and a wad of grass or wet 
shavings in the nozzle, so as to arrest the 
sparks and coolthe smoke. In breech-load- 
ing, the first charge would fulfill these con- 
ditions; but in the subsequent reloading, 
the fuel already half burned will be push- 
ed toward and into the nozzle. Until your 
attention is called to it, and until you ob- 
serve closely, you have no idea how many 
bees are injured and maimed by the hot 
burning smoke. I do not want any so-call- 
ed cold blast, or any admittance of air with 
the smoke, as it impairs its efficacy, and 
cools it but very little after all. 

I have had trouble with all my smokers 
from the hinged tops flying back instead of 
remaining closed. At lastI filed the hinge 
some, and put in a thin wire in place of the 
split pin. This gave sufficient play at the 
hinge to permit the nozzle to settle well 
on the fire-barrel. 

Some four years ago I bought two Crane 
smokers. One is in use yet; the other is 
worn out—that is, the fire-barrel is. I 
bought another last fall, but it is not so 
good. There is too much space between 
the valve and the air-passage to the fire- 
barrel. The two first ones closed pretty 
tight, as shown at 2. 

[he last I bought has the air-passage 
flaring like 3, and there is too much air lost 
between the valve and the air-passage. I 
presume the defect is accidental, and due 
to some carelessness of the workmen. I 
have remedied it. 

I note that complaints have been mde 
that the Crane valve does not work well 
soon after the smoker has been in use. I 
had the same trouble. A thorough clean- 
ing of the accumulated creosote did not 
mend the matter much, so I concluded that 
the trouble must be somewhere else. I soon 
discovered that the valve was too tight in 
the hole of the bellows. It was easy to fix 
the thing right, and that ended the trouble. 
The creosote does not accumulate in suffi- 
cient quantity to cause trouble. The move- 
ment of the valve prevents this. 


Now, why did the valve work well at 
first, and in a few weeks was too small, or, 
rather, too tight? This happened to both 
smokers. 

The only answer that I can give is that, 
in making your smokers, you use kiln-dried 
lumver, and at the first damp weather such 
lumber swells back to its natural size. 

I am impatient to see what sort of motor 
you will offer for sale to run an extractor. 
I need a motor for some other purpose; but 
so far I have not found any thing exactly to 
my fancy. 

With a motor you will want an extractor 
taking at least ten combs at once. I would 
suggest putting the combs on two rows, or, 
rather, two circles, and a sheet of tin be- 
tween the two to catch the honey from the 
inside row, as shown at 4. 

















A higher speed may also be desirable. 
Some of the French makers now advertise 
extractors geared very high, and claim that 
the combs can be extracted practically dry. 
lt is necessary to extract most of the honey 
at a low speed first, and finish at the high- 
er speed, otherwise the combs would be 
broken. 

Special baskets should be made to hold 
sections. It is often desirable to extract 
the partially filled sections. 

Some discussion arose in these columns 
on the way of putting wire in the frames. 
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I tried again the way you describe, but 
with no better success than before. What 
makes it still worse is that my frames, be- 
ing deeper than the standard, I have to put 
in five or six wires. But even with four 
wires it does not work well. 

After studying a little as to what was the 
matter, the idea struck me that you proba- 
bly use wire from large coils, and are there- 
fore not troubled by its kinking. We bee- 
keepers use altogether too small spools; 
and unless we manage to keep the wire 
stretched all the time there is no end to its 
twisting, kicking, flying off, and kinking. 

I had a considerable amount of swarm- 
ing to contend with this year. One of the 
swarms lodged at the end of some limbs 
where I could not get at them. I did not 
want to cut the limb and let it down. I 
happened to have a tin bucket with some 
honey in it. I tied the bucket to the end of 
a long pole, or, rather, two poles tied to- 
gether, end to end, and managed to raise 
the bucket to the swarm. A little brushing 
or moving of the bucket sidewise soon got 
the bees in; and what did not fall in went 
in voluntarily to take part of the feast. 
The rest ueed not be described. 

Some one recommended smoking a colony 
which is in the act of swarming, to stop the 
proceedings. That’s all right, so far as it 
goes; but water is much better. If the one 
who watches is quick enough with his 
bucket of water, and any kind of brush, he 
will have no trouble in preventing the bees 
from taking wing and stopping the queen 
from flying, as well as the others, and, in 
most of the cases, be able to catch her if he 
wants to. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


[The breech-loading feature of the Vesu- 
vius has been dropped. This same smoker 
now loads from the top, but on a different 
principle from any heretofore employed. 
The fire-chamber telescopes into another 
chamber of the same length, but of a slight- 
ly larger diameter, so that the smoker can 
take long or short fuel, and, what is more, 
will not ieak smoke except at the snout. 

The Crane valve can be made to work 
satisfactorily with those who are careful 
enough to keep the working parts clear. 
The plan you propose would be feasible ex- 
cept that it would have a tendency to leak 
air. If this is the case, we might just as 
well use the Corneil-blast arrangement, 
which will not clog with creosote, and 
which, under like circumstances, would 
give about the same blast. 

We have been experimenting with a mo- 
tor-driven extractor, using a 1-horse- 
power air-cooled gasoline-engine, the same 
as is used in ordinary motor cycles. We 
can make it work; but the serious question 
in my mind is whether the average person 
unfamiliar with gasoline-engines of this 
type could make it go when he wanted it 
to. Wecan make the extractor hum at al- 
most any speed desired, by moving back 
and forth the spark-lever which also oper- 
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ates the band-brake, controlling the reel of 
the extractor. 

Before we dare to offer the outfit to the 
public, we deem it best to doa little more 
experimenting; but at the present time I 
am of the opinion that a bicycle-engine will 
not be as satisfactory as a larger one using 
water for cooling. The working parts are 
less intricate, and less liable to get out of 
order. A water-cooled outfit of, say, one- 
horse power, with an eight-frame reversible 
extractor, would cost about $100. The ex- 
pense of coupling the two together, in such 
a way as to provide suitable speed, would 
be from $10 to $15 more. 

Your plan of putting a sheet of tin be- 
tween the two pockets, as proposed, would 
not work, if you will stop:to think a min- 
ute. The tin will catch the honey thrown 
from the outer pocket; but when you reverse 
the two pockets, bringing this surface the 
other side to, it will throw the honey back 
from the tin into the next comb. 

Yes, we use wire from large coils, and 
are never troubled by kinking. 

Your scheme of getting a swarm from the 
top of a tree. without climbing after it, is 
good. Sometimes the swarm is so high 
that three or four poles fastened together 
will not reachit. Then nothing but climb- 
ing - using a shotgun will do the work.— 
Ep. 


SMOKING BEES, ETC. 





Use and Abuse of Smoke; the Difference in Col- 
onies; Drones as iieat-pr ducers. 


BY J. M. GIBBS. 


My feelings are hurt every time I think 
about the way some bee-keepers smoke their 
bees, as well as the way some old bee-keep- 
ers advise smoking them in order to conquer 
them. I have observed that bees do not 
succumb to smoke ‘‘ just for fun,’’ but be- 
cause it hurts them. I have no idea how 
intensely they suffer from it; but I know 
that the suffering is great that will drive 
them from their homes and ‘‘ little ones ”’ to 
take their chances in the open air, and this 
they may be made to do if enough smoke is 
blown on them. I find that a very little 
smoke (applied frequently) will conquer 
any colony, and that a large per cent of 
Italians may be handled without any smoke 
whatever, and that more vindictive ones 
may be managed with but a single ‘‘ whiff’’ 
over the tops of the frames. For the sake 
of the dear bees I want to describe my 
method of smoking them. 

My frames are covered with ‘‘ duck,’’ or 
oiled cloth, and are mostly air-tight, so 
that, when the hive-cover is lifted off, not a 
bee can be seen under it. No holes are al- 
lowed in these sheets to admit air or to allow 
the bees to sally out through and begin the 
fight before you are ready. I stand at the 
left-hand corner of the hive (looking from 
the rear), and remove the cover with my 
left hand. I then take hold of the cloth or 
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sheet (covering the frames), with my left 
hand catching it at the extreme right-hand 
corner. I hold the smoker in my right 
hand with the nozzle close to this right- 
hand corner, and pull the cloth back just 
enough to admit a little smoke, forcing the 
bees down as I pull the cloth back, the ob- 
ject being not to let a single bee fly from 
the tops of the frames. 

A very vicious colony may need the smoke 
frequently; but large volumes (in my ex- 
perience) are unnecessary with any sort of 
disposition. I have some hybrids that re- 
quire smoke every time a frame is moved; 
but the lightest possible blast is sufficient 
to keep them down. By manipulating the 
opening-up of the hive as I have described, 
it will be a rare thing for a bee to fly from 
the top-bars. I have never found a single 
good reason for smoking the entrance to the 
hive. My bees do not bother me from that 
point. I just let them work away, and they 
will do so if not stifled with smoke from the 
top. I have seen them, when not “‘ stifled 
to death’’ with smoke, working away 
seemingly as if the hive had not been dis- 
turbed. Before I learned how little smoke 
was really necessary I demoralized my bees 
to some extent every time I worked with. 
them, and the demoralization was apparent 
some days afterward. I prefer to ‘‘ fool 
away ’’ my time trying to produce a race of 
bees that can be ‘‘handled’’ without 
smoke, in preference to that of trying to 
evolve a race that will not swarm, which 
last-mentioned ‘‘ feat’’ will never be per- 
formed. The non-sitting breed of hens has 
never been produced, yet there are breeds 
that are less inclined to sit than others; but 
there are hens, and lots of them, among 
these so-called non-sitters, that will sit in 
spite of any thing (sometimes), and they 
make good mothers. I happen to know 
from experience. 

Some of our domestic animals have been 
domesticated for four or five hundred years, 
and they show habits, instincts, and dis- 
positions to-day that their ancestors trans- 
mitted to them in the ‘‘ long ago.’’ I am 
persuaded that, where these instincts bear 
upon the propagation of the species, and 
the welfare of the young of the different 
animals, fowls, or insects, they are surely 
God-given, and should not be bred out. 
Bees swarm, mostly, for want of room at 
the time they need it, or at the time they 
think they are going to need it, and some- 
times they swarm anyhow, and no one can 
tellwhy. Givethem an abundance of room 
before they have started queen-cells, and 
few colonies will ever swarm. I have a 
neighbor who has twenty colonies in two- 
story ten-frame Simplicity hives. He ex- 
tracts from the upper story, and sometimes 
in a good flow he puts supers on his best 
colonies. He hasn’t had a swarm from 
those bees in three years. His bees are na- 
tives. Now, if he were to Italianize, and 
get some very prolific queens, some of them 
would fill these ‘‘double deckers,’’ and 
swarm; or if he would take off that top 


story, and keep it off, they would swarm 
just for want of room. 


THE VALUE OF DRONES IN A HIVE AS HEAT=- 
PRODUCERS. 


He who arrives at the conclusion that 
drones are worthless except as male func- 
tionaries of the hive arrives (I think) at a 
very unwarranted conclusion. °I am fully 
convinced, from this season’s experience, 
that drones pay for their keep by support- 
ing the temperature of the inside colony, 
and that the bees hustle with a greater de- 
gree of energy where there are drones, es- 
pecially those colonies that have drones in 
large numbers. I got my proof for the 
above in the following manner: 

I bought some bees early in the spring in 
box hives; and when transferring them I 
noticed that two of the colonies had an un- 
usual amount of drones, and drone brood 
which I transferred. I later discovered 
that these two colonies, which were work- 
ing very strongly, were one-half or more (in 
bulk if not in numbers) drones. I was 
anxious to destroy these black drones, so I 
placed these hives over excluders on their 
bottom-boards, and dumped every thing on 
the outside. Of course, I got all of the 
drones that had hatched. I succeeded so 
well in destroying black drones in this 
way that I proceeded to do some more of it; 
and, to my astonishment, I demoralized 
some of my strongest colonies. Some of 
them were at work in the supers, and im- 
mediately left off, while three of the strong- 
est drone colonies (to my knowledge) have 
never recovered their former energy. I ob- 
served, too, that these colonies did not 
swarm. I am persuaded that, by destroy- 
ing the drones, I reduced the temperature 
probably enough to chill the brood, or at 
least enough to make it necessary for a 
large number of the field bees to abandon 
their work and take care of the indoor work, 
especially to keep up the temperature. I 
have seen drones lining up with the work- 
ers to raise the temperature when building 
comb. To say the least about them, sober 
‘*men folks ’’ about the house are usually 
a great consolation to the female portion of 
the family, even if they are not very indus- 
trious. 

I honestly believe that bees know more 
about some things than I know. It might 
prove that, for queens to do their best, it is 
necessary for them to lay drone eggs; at 
least they may have their own way about 
drones until I see further, so far as restrict- 
ing the rearing of drones by the Italians is 
concerned. 

Statesville, N. C. 


{I do not remember that any one has, in 
our columns at least, recommended smoking 
a colony needlessly. Beginners, however, 
will very often use too much smoke because 
they are not able to determine when the 
bees are subdued or peaceably inclined. It 
is my rule to use very little smoke except in 
the case of a very cross colony, and even 
then I seldom blow any in at the entrance. 
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One or two whiffs blown over the tops of 
the frames—not down between the combs, is 
quite sufficient for the average Italian col- 
ony. A great many bee-keepers do not use 
a quilt; and when a cover-sealing is broken, 
the bees at the top may resent the intrusion, 
and it is well then to give them notice that 
they had better stand back. Nor is it nec- 
essary to blow their eyes out to do it. 
Smoke properly used with proper manage- 
ment will not harm in the least any bees. 
But I sometimes think the practice of smok- 
ing bees out of comb-honey supers, blowing 
quantities of it down through the super, is 
carried to the extent of cruelty; and if an 
agent of the Humane Society were present 
he might cause a stay of proceedings, and 
rightly too. The modern escape will do 
away with a great amount of smoking; but 
there aretimes and circumstances when one 
is in a hurry at an outyard, when more 
smoke can be used—enough to drive, but 
not enough to cause excessive pain to our 
poor little friends. Coggshall’s method of 
snuffing smoke down into the brood-nest 
with a quilt, a very little of it, I am sure, 
would never cause any pain, and yet would 
save a good deal of time. 

Regarding the value of drones as heat- 
producers, there are some who would take 
issue with you, notably C. P. Dadant. 
See page 872.—Ep. ] 





WINTER HIVE PROTECTION. 
Winter-cases of Strawboard; is the Plan Feasible? 


BY D 2. THOMAS. 

From this latitude, north, we need some 
outside protection for our bees in winter; 
yet few use any thing—mainly, I think, be- 
cause of the relatively high first cost, then 
the later bother of storage. I don’t see any 
way of remedying either evil so long as we 


D. B. THOMAS’ STRAWBOARD WINTER-CASE. 


depend upon wooden cases. But why de- 
pend upon wood wh«n thick cardboard is 
so cheap, light, and strong? The cases 
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could be made to fit too close for the pack- 
ing material (cut straw) to run out at the 
bottom, and about two inches larger at the 
top. The corners might be fastened with 
tin — the kind with edges like saw- teeth, 
which go through the board and clinch. 
Made in this way, almost any number 
might be nested and shipped in a small 
crate. Also the economy in storage and 
handling is at once apparent. The obj c- 
tion might be raised that the sides would 
spring out when the packing material was 
put in; but I think that could be nearly ob- 
viated by packing the corners first and do- 
ing it pretty tight, then filling the middle 
not quite so tight. 


Naeem 
STRAWBOARD WINTER-CASE DIS- 
SECTED. 
The covers could be made like ordinary 
box-covers, with the rims flaring, so they 


THOMAS’ 


too would nest. They would fasten on with 
small inexpensive tin fastenings; and a 
small wire at each end of the case, fasten- 
ed to these same tins, would prevent the 
cases from slipping down too far over the 
hive. Twocoats of good paint on the out- 
side would complete the job, and make a 
light, inexpensive, wind-proof, weather- 
proof winter-case, twenty of which could be 
packed in the space ordinarily required by 
two. 
Odin, Mo., July 23. 


[Although lumber is very high, and get- 
ting higher in price, it is my impression 
that a winter-case made of 3% boards would 
be still cheaper than one made of straw- 
board, unless the material were used so 
thin as to be unsuited for the purpose. A 
strawboard case as here illustrated ought 
not to be made of material less than 's 
thick, and ;4; would be better. If properly 
painted and carefully handled, both when 
putting on in the fall and taking off in the 
spring, it ought to last a good while, and 
give good service. The time may come 
when we shall fave to use strawboard or 
some material which can be grown inside 
of a year.—Eb. ] 
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VENTILATION BETTER THAN SHADE; RAIS- 
ING HIVE-COVERS INSTEAD OF 
SHADING HIVES. 


Much has been said of late regarding the 
advantage of sheds and shade-boards for 
bees. I find no use for either. To me, 
shade-boards with rocks to keep them in 
place are most unsightly unless they are 
of uniform size and neatness, besides the 
extra tons of lifting one has to endure all 
through a honey season. 

As to sheds such as I see pictured in 
GLEANINGS, it would completely rob my 
bee-yard of all its attractiveness. Experi- 
ence with my apiary of 153 colonies, spring 
count, now 204, from which I have extract- 
ed over 12 tons of honey, has demonstrated 
to me that my bees need neither shade- 
boards nor sheds. Early in June we had 
a hot day. My bees clustered outside their 
hives. I discovered several combs melting 
down. I dia what I have practiced other 
years. I hurried through the apiary, and 
in a few minutes had every cover lifted, 
and resting on its cleat. In this condition 
they have been and will remain until the 
end of September, when cooler weather 
prevails. During extracting, the heat oft- 








en reached from 105 to 115°, much to the 

discomfort of the apiarist; but apparently 

it was just to the liking of the bees. Who 

wants sheds or shade-boards if this method 

is practical? JOHN BOWEN. 
Calabasas, Cal., Aug. 28. 


[Ventilating at the top has been advocat- 
ed before; and in some localities, where 
the temperature runs above 100, the practice 
is a very good substitute for shade-boards 
and sheds. Indeed, I am not sure but it is 
even better; but it would not answer in lo- 
calities where the temperature is below 100, 
for it is very seldom that supers will be too 
warm for comb-building (especially for 
fancy well-filled comb honey), and particu- 
larly at night; and I should question wheth- 
er top ventilation would work in some of the 
deep canyons of California. In the one 
where M. H. Mendleson is located I remem- 
ber the nights were quite cool, and a thick 
woolen blanket over us at night was very 
comfortable. 

For the production of comb honey I should 
somewhat question whether top ventilation 
in any locality would be desirable. In 
Arizona, for example, bee-keepers run very 
largely for comb honey. Comb- building, to 
progress satisfactorily, should have a warm 
tight super. If it gets too hot, and the en- 
trances be sufficiently large, the bees will 
cool the hive by fanning at the entrance, a 
cold-air current going in and a warm one 
coming out. I should be glad to hear from 
bee- keepers in various portions of Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and other parts of our country 
where the temperature runs up to 100 or 
more.—ED. | 





STANLEY QUEEN-CELLS REARED ON STANLEY GUN-WADS; SEE MAY 15TH GLEANINGS. 
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INTRODUCING TWO VIRGINS AT A TIME; 
SMOKER FUEL OF OLD SACKING. 

Mr. Root:—I am quite interested in your 
experiments in introducing two virgins at 
one time. Some fourteen years ago I did 
the same thing in another way, using the 
cage illustrated on page 220 of the ABC 
book. In this way a hatching cell was 
placed on a piece of comb having hatching 
brood and some honey, and covered with 
the cage. Some days after the virgin was 
hatched, the old queen was caged in a sim- 
ilar manner (if not wanted otherwise), the 
young virgin released, and another cell 
treated as the first. On very old comb it 
worked like a charm; but as that was not 
always obtainable in just the right condi- 
tion I thought about getting some founda- 
tion made with a wooden midrib. How- 
ever, just afterward I went out of the queen- 
rearing business, and have not tried it 
since then. 

I wish you would try for a week my smo- 
ker fuel, and do it this way: Take an old 
sack, and with a hatchet or knife cut it in 
strips three inches wide, then roll it tightly 
around a tapering stick one-half inch at the 
small end until the roll is large enough to 
fit the smoker tightly. A few hot coals 
will light it the first time, or it can be eas- 
ily lighted with a match and a few shav- 
ings. After the first lighting in the morn- 
ing I scarcely ever have to light the smoker 
again allday. Simply put in another wad 
on the old coals, often driving from the 
home yard to one of the out-apiaries, and 
finding the smoker ready for use without 
relighting or recharging. 

Please note that I used wire cloth, not 
perforated queen-excluder, as ‘I find the 
same trouble with it that you do. 

H. Firz Hart. 

Wetumpka, Ala., Sept. 5. 


[Our plan of introducing two virgins at a 
time seems to work under all conditions— 
before the honey-flow, during it, and after 
it. Experience has shown that a method 
that works satisfactorily during a honey- 
flow may be any thing but a success before 
or after. 

Your smoker fuel, I believe, is all right. 
Mr. W. L. Coggshall has a plan that is 
quite similar, except that he rolls the sack- 
ing into a long roll. When of sufficient 
diameter to fill the smoker nicely, he chops 
it up into suitable lengths after it has been 
tied with strings. A few live coals dropped 
on to the grate will readily ignite a bundle 
of this sacking, and will give a pungent 
a lasting smoke, says Mr. Coggshall.— 
Ep. 





LEACH’S BOTTOM-BOARD FEEDER. 


Being a bee-man (on the side) for some 
years, I have constructed a feeder of my own 
make, and used it for the last two or three 
years. It gives me perfect satisfaction, and 
a proper one to my notion, to be used at all 
seasons of the year. I call it a bottom- 
board feeder. 
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This is made of pine plank, 2 in. thick, 
with saw-cuts made a bee-space apart, and 
2 in. from front end, and % inch from the 
backend. The feed is poured in at the back 
of the hive, where wire screen is used to 
prevent bees from getting out. This is al- 
so covered with a strip of wood to shed 
water. There is no robbing, and a small 


LwIVE STAND STRIP. 
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or large quantity of feed can be given at a 
time. My bees have taken up 10 lbs. in one 
night. 

I notice an item in July 1st GLEANINGS 
about feeding from the bottom. It is the 
proper way when you have the proper 
fixture to do it with. I use _ loose 
bottoms with staples so they can be easily 
removed, and I can feed from ¥% 1b. to 15 
lbs. at once. L. T. LEACH. 

Orillia, Ont., Canada, July 10. 


[So far as feeding bees is concerned, 
with a bottom-board such as you describe, 
the plan could be successfully employed; 
but the expense of it—ah! there’s the rub. 
The two-inch plank grooved out as shown 
in your drawing will be as expensive, al- 
most, as all the rest of the hive; and, be- 
sides, it would check so badly after using 
it a season or two that it would be utterly 
worthless. It is well to bear in mind that 
an improvement or invention must not be 
too expensive or it will never come into gen- 
eral use. A good many bee-keepers, how- 
ever, tilt up the hive and pour syrup in at 
the entrance. The ordinary bottom-board, 
after it is propolized all over inside, will 
hold two or three pints of syrup without 
leaking.—-ED. ] 





AN EXPERIENCE IN MOVING BEES IN HOT 
WEATHER. 

A few days ago I had occasion to move a 

few colonies of bees. They were in new 
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Simplicity hives, one-story, very full of bees, 
and very heavy with honey in frames zo? 
wired. How to take them (a little over 20 
miles) on a wagon heavy enough to haul 
sixty hundred over these California grades 
in the heat of the day, in the hottest part of 
the year, was the question, and here is how 
I did it with almost entire success. 

To prepare the wagon I put boards 
across the middle in front, and back of a 
space large enough to receive the hives, and 
filled it with hay 6 or 7 in. deep. I took an 
empty hive, tacked a piece of wire cloth 
over the top, took off a hive-cover and put 
the empty hive on, fastening it by tacking 
two strips up and down each side, and 
nailing the entrance up tight. I then took 
pieces of heavy paper, such as is used un- 
der carpets, and tacked to the sides of the 
hives, letting it bow up like a wagon-cover 
6 or 7 in. above the wire cloth, and pro- 
jecting at each end. I set the hives on the 
hay, and moved up the board across the 
wagon-bed so they would keep the hay 
close up to and under the hives, and passed 


\ 
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a wire around the hives so they could not 
slide about. 

I did not get started for home until a lit- 
tle after 1 Pp. M., and it was dark when I 
got home. The day was warm enough to 
make my horses sweat more, with the three 
colonies of bees, coming home, than going 
in the day before with a load of nearly fif- 
ty hundred. Before I had been on the road 
an hour, in one of the hives the bees had 
found a leak at one of the entrances, and 
several dozen got out and buzzed about my 
head and face some, and two stings were 
the result. I was on a long grade, and 
meeting a good many teams, so I could not 
stop, as I should block up the way, and 
might get some one intotrouble; but as soon 
as I got to the bottom of the grade [ got the 
leak stopped, and saw no more of the bees; 
but I think I found them all on top of the 
screen when I came to open the hive the 
next morning. 

When I reached home I set off the bees at 
the yard, and the next morning at daylight 
I placed them where I wanted them to 
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THE CALLBREATH HIVE-STAND AS MODIFIED BY FRANCIS DANZENBAKER.—SEE EDITORIALS. 
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stand, took off the screen cloth, and opened 
the entrance and put on the covers. I did 
not get time to look at them until the second 
day after, when I found them all right ex- 
cept two frames in one hive, one solid with 
honey, and the other solid with honey, 
and a little brood broken down. 
A. J. BURNS. 


Black Mountain, Cal., Aug. 24. 


[Although you do not say so, I take it 
that the pieces of heavy paper which you 
tack over the top of the hive in the form of 
an inverted letter U were to shade the bees 
and the combs.—ED. | 





WHO FIRST DEVISED THE BREECH-LOADING 
SMOKER? 


Friend Root:—I see by your issue for July 
1, page 594, that I am likely to come in con- 
flict again with the Root Co. Before, it was 
an adjustable bottom-board to a hive; but 
now it is in regard to smoker construction. 
Several years ago I was in need of a smo- 
ker, so I thought to improvise one from ma- 
terial I had at hand. Two pieces of board 
and some sheepskin and wire springs con- 
stituted the bellows. A tin baking powder 
can with the bottom knocked out was the 
basis of the fire-box. In place of the bot- 
tom, a metal nozzle, conical in shape, was 
fastened in the place of the bottom. A 
wooden handle was made fast to the cover; 
a wire screen fitted into the nozzle at its 
junction with the tin can, and the whole 

was attached to the bel- 

lows as herewith shown. 

You see my smoker was 

a breech-loader, as the 

nozzle was fastened to 

the other end of the fire- 
box tightly. The can-cover removed shows 
at the right. 

I afterward constructed several smokers 
for Mr. F. S. Hall, a Georgia bee-keeper, 
upon a different plan, his idea. Then aft- 


erward I built one for A 
<7 





my own use, with a fire- 
box of sheet iron to slip 
into the outer tin case 
from the upper end, as ‘ 
herewith shown. A shows the sheet-iron 
fire-box removed; a, feed-hole; perforated 
bottom is seen at the right of a. Both the 
top and bottom of this sheet-iron tube were 
perforated. 
Last season I planned some improve- 
ments in the fire-box, 
[2 se and began the construc- 
‘tion of a new smoker, 
as here shown, but have 
not had time to finish 
one for this season’s use. 1 is the tin cas- 
ing, with vent-holes to let out the heat; 
nozzle firmly attached to the casing; perfo- 
rated plates at a. 2is a sheet-iron fire- box 
open at each end, having a perforated plate 
at a. 3 is an ash-box slipping over the 
end of the fire-box. 4is a perforated plate. 
You will see that this is a muzzie-loader, 
but slipped into the outside casing from the 
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_a Mr. Kidder. 
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bottom end. You will also notice in the 
smoker I went back to my old original bak- 
ing-powder-box smoker, only adding the 
loose sheet-iron-cylinder fire-box. I have 
some other improvements in the valves and 
in the construction of the bellows which I 
am working out. 

I thought best to explain this to you, so 
in case I ‘‘come out’’ with a new smoker 
you will not suggest that I borrowed my 
ideas from your new smoker illustrated on 
page 594, as before mentioned. 

C. F. PARKER. 

Mentone, Ala., July 9, 1903. 


[I will explain to our readers that Mr. 
Parker used a tilting-floor bottom-board 
before we brought out the one illustrated in 
the catalog of this year; but the tilting fea- 
ture proved to be so unsatisfactory that, 
after one season’s use, we abandoned it; 
and the same is true of the breech-loading 
feature in smokers— another feature in 
which Mr. Parker has anticipated us. 
But the breech-loading feature goes away 
back to 1864, in a patent that was issued to 
A more modern application 


THE ROOT-CALLBRFEFATH HIVE-STAND. — SEE 
EDITORIALS AND P. 885. 


of it that would apply to bellows smokers 
was anticipated by Mr. G. W. Brodbeck in 
1892. But Mr. Brodbeck, if I am correct, 
replenishes, not by the breech-loading but 
by the muzzle-loading part of his smoker. 
It is a difficult matter nowadays to make 
an entirely new discovery or invention; for 
example, the dual plan of getting queens, 
as mentioned in this issue by A. I. R.— 
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CEDAR FOR SMOKER FUEL. 


Did any of the bee keepers ever try cedar 
wood in their smokers? That will make 
the water run outof youreyes, ahead of rotten 
elm wood, and makes a dense smvuke. A 
puff or two will quiet angry bees in short 
order. ELAM MOYER. 

Blandford Station, Ont., Aug. 24. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The annual meeting of the Northern Illinois Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the Court-house, 
at Rockford, Ills.. on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 20 
and 21, 1903 A good program is being prepared, and 
all interested in bees are invited to attend. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


The Connecticut Bee-keepers’ Association will hold 
their fall meeting in the capitol, at Hartford, on Nov. 
4th. All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend. 
For full information write the secretary. 

Watertown, Conn. Mrs. EpwIN E. SMITH. 





The annual meeting of the Hamilton County Bee- 
keepers’ Association took place Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 14, at the Grand Hotel, Ciucinnati. 

The secretary, Mr. hal Gilliland, read the min- 
utes of the meeting held September, 1902. when the 
Association was organized. The by-laws were next 
read, and, together with the minutes, were approved 
as read. 

Upon roll-call of officers and members, it was 
learned that 47 members comprise the Association. 

The secretary was then called upon to read the 
minutes of the various meetings, beginning from the 
first meeting last September, up to the present time. 
This proved very interesting to all present, for in the 
mind’s eye one could see the gradual growth of the 
Association like unto a rosebud about to cast its splen- 
dor upon the light of day. Our Association has just 
begun to unfurl its petals of progress, but in a short 
time we shall stand forth as an association of more 
than minor importance. 

Quite a treat was now in store for us, and it was the 
secretary’s report of the past year. Mr. Gilliland, 
who is an able bee-keeper. speaks of the association 
as having been successful in the past year. When 
the Association was organized 29 members were re- 
corded; and in the course of twelve months 18 new 
members were added; and we may congratulate our- 
selves on the prospect, for it is obvious we did not 
strive in vain. 

The question of foul brood prevailed throughout 
our monthly meetings. The formalin-gas treatment 
was Lrought to the foreground, and was discussed 
pro and con time and again. A number of bee-keep- 
ers were enthusiastic to have this treatment adopted 
by the society, and lost no time in putting its merits 
to a test by fumigating the infected combs. The 
result in every instance was a complete failure. 

The Association thereupon adopted the McEvoy 
treatment, which is recognized and acknowledged in 
America Canada. and Europe as the most successful 
remedy known, at the present time, for the perma- 
nent cure of foul brood. ‘ ‘ 

Cincinnati being centrally located, the society is 
making an effort to bring the National Association of 
bee-keepers there in 1904. This should receive no 
little consideration; for, without a doubt, should the 
Association be successful in its efforts it will prove 
beneficial both to commercial and business interests 
of the ‘‘ Queen City.”’ 

The editor of GLEANINGS has very kindly placed 
the columns and the influence of his paper at the dis- 
posal of this society. This favor conferred upon us 
by the editor is fully appreciated by all interested in 
apiculture in this vicinity. 4 

Having finally disposed of the foul-brood question, 
it is now the duty and should be the ardent wish of 
every bee keeper in Hamilton Co. and vicinity to be- 
come energetic in placing on the statute-books of 
Ohio suitable laws which will protect the honey-bee 
as well as the various interests connected therewith. 
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With this sug estion the secretary’s report was 
brought toa close, and was accepted as read. 

Those present at the annual meeting were afforded 
an excellent opportunity to examine specimens of 
foul brood, a fine grade of comb honey and an active 
frame of working bees in an observation hive. 

The treasurer’s report was read and acc pted. 

After the collection of the annual dues, the election 
of officers for the ensuing year took place, and result- 
ed as tullows: 

President—Mr. Henry Shaffer. 

Vice-president—Mr. John C. Frohliger, 

Secretary—Mr. Wm. J. Gilliland. 

Treasurer—Mr. C. H. W. Weber. 

It was then moved that an amendment be made to 
the constitution, viz., that twelve members serve on 
the executive committee instead of six, thereby pro- 
moting a wider scope for enthusiasm and increased 
interest among the members. 

The following members were chosen to serve during 
the coming year: Fred W. Muth, R. L. Curry, A. E. 
Painter, Chas. Kuck, E. P. Rogers, EK. H. Chidlaw, 
Wm. McClennan, W. R. Gould, G. Green, E. H. Vau- 
pel, Miss Carrie Boehme, Mrs. J. C. Frohliger. 

Mr. A. E. Painter,an able lawyer and bee-keeper, 
favored the assembly with an eloquent address per- 
taining to the active interest which should be mani- 
fested among the bee-keeping fraternity to interest 
the State Legislature in procuring a foul brood law, 
which would be an inexpressible advantage to the 
Association, and all bee keepers in general. Mr. 
Painter deems it advisable to appoint a special com- 
mittee to go before the legislature at Columbus; but 
before doing so, however, he is of the opinion that it 
would be prudent to send a circular letter to each 
member of the legislative body. in order that all may 
have time for consideration and argument. This 
method would undoubtedly prove moire effective to 
the interest and energy displayed by the comniittee. 

A few States have gained their point and are now 
resting easy under the protection of a foul-brood law. 
A commissioner is appointed to notify all bee keepers 
whose apiaries are intected with the malady to destroy 
all such colonies, or, if possible, remedy the defects. 
This commissioner is paid out of the county’s funds. 
Illinois, for instance, is allowed $1000 annually for this 
purpose. 

If some of the States have been successful, why can 
not we in Ohio, who have so many broad-minded, 
brainy men in our midst, dwell under a like proiec- 
tion and advantage, which might correctly be termed 
a necessity? There has been but one cause hereto- 
fore, and that cause the lack of interest. ’Tis true we 
are ail interested in a way, but we must show active 
interest, which, without a doubt, during the coming 
year, will wend its way and waft its b.eez-s among 
the bee-keeping fraternity, over our entire State. 

short but none the less interesting addresses per- 
taining to the protection of the honey-bee were ably 
delivered by Messrs. E. H. Vaupel, Wm. McClennan, 
and Fred W. Muth. 

A motion was made and seconded that the members 
of the execu.ive committee constitute the committee 
to bring before the State Legislature this question of 
foul-brood law, to be energetic and tirelessin their 
efforts to render the same effective and successful; for 
in this way only can our ambitions be gratified. 

Mr. W. J Gilliland suggested that a census be taken 
of the bee-keepers in Ohio, as well asthe number of 
hives each bee- keeper possesses. 

Mr. Fred W. Muth again called on the assembly to 
put forth all possible efforts in securing the National 
Association of bee keepers in 1904. It was moved and 
seconded that the executive staff take up the matter 
immediately. 

A motion was made and seconded to express our 
gratitude tothe managers of the Grand Hotel for their 
kindness in granting us the privilege of holding our 
meetings in their spacious and comfortable apart- 
ments. 

A word in behalf of the Association in general. We 
are proud of it,and we have the right to feel so. 
When our little body of bee keepers nestled in a 
group to form an organization, many predicted any 
thing but success, and were firm in their belief. Our 
little assembly, however, was not to be daunted. 
They knew that they were entwined by the circle of 
success, and were firm in their determination not to 
s:ep beyond the bounds of this brilliant circle. Their 
progress in so short of space of time is indeed greater 
than they themselves anticipated. And now since 
GLEANINGs aas so kin¢ly volunteered to be our guide 
and friend. we can do naught but win. 

Silverton, Ohio. Wo. J. GILLILAND, Sec. 
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Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 


to kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.—Marr. 10:28. 


A father was coming home from his work 
one evening. I rather think his home was 
a new one, for both himself and his chil- 
dren seemed a little unfamiliar with the 
surroundings. As he came in sight of this 
home his boy Johnnie started out on a run 
through the tall grass crosslots to meet 
him. The father smiled when he saw his 
boy so anxious to greet him on his return; 
and when the boy tumbled down in the 
deep grass he did not think very much 
about it. He supposed the boy had stubbed 
his toe or got his foot entangled in the 
grass, and would soon be up again. John- 
nie, however, did not get up. The father, 
reflecting a little, remembered an old un- 
used well there in that tangled mass of 
grass and weeds. As the memory of this 
well came to his mind he hurried up, you 
may be sure; and, sure enough, the boy 
had stumbled into that old well. But I am 
happy to tell you the well was not very 
deep, and there was only a little water in 
it. Johnnie had recovered himself enough 
to get on his feet, and with his face be- 
spattered with mud and tears he reached 
ap his hands and said: ‘‘O papa! why 
didn’t you hurry up?’’* 

Now, friends, let us consider, if you 
please, whose fault it was that Johnnie fell 
into that old well, soiled his clothes, and 
made his poor mother a lot of hard work in 
getting him clean again, even if he was so 
fortunate as to sustain no injury. I think 
you will all agree with me when I say that 
Johnnie himself was a good deal to blame. 
Anybody, even a child, should be careful 
about running headlong in a place where he 
is not perfectly acquainted with the locali- 
ty and surroundings, especially where it 
is grown up with grass and weeds. Of 
course, parents often say, ‘‘Let the chil- 
dren tear around and learn these hard 
necessary lessons by experience, even if 
the experience be somewhat bitter at 
times.’’ Such talk will do very well; but, 
if I am not mistaken, Johnnie’s father 
blamed himself, and perhaps quite vehe- 
mently. The father was greatly to blame 
for not making himself acquainted with the 
dooryard and its surroundings where he 
chose to locate his wife and children. 
Just the minute he discovered, or had an 
inkling that there was an old well where 
children might stumble, he should have cov- 
ered it up, put a fence around it, or at 
least have cut away the weeds and grass 
with the scythe so that every one could see 
at a glance the danger that lay in that di- 





*I think I found the above incident ina recent is- 
sue of the Sunday School Times. The morals which I 
draw further on, however, are my own. 
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rection. The father who permits a well or 
cistern to remain uncovered should be re- 
monstrated with. If he does not at once 
heed the remonstrance he should be com- 
pelled 4y Jaw to take care of such danger- 
ous places where children or other people 
might pass in the dark. 

Not only is the father to blame, but the 
mother also. If she pleads in extenuation 
that she did not know any thing about the 
well, and never heard of it, ‘zs should not 
be a sufficient excuse. It is every mother’s 
business to look carefully over the sur- 
roundings; and she should go as far from 
her home as any of her children are likely 
to wander. She should know by personal 
inspection whether or not there are open 
wells or cisterns where they may not only 
sustain serious injury, but perhaps lose 
their lives. Very likely many of you can 
remember where children in your own local- 
ity have lost their lives through just such 
carelessness. 

And not only the mother, but the older 
brothers and sisters, if there are any, 
should be responsible. Yes, and the neigh- 
bors, if they know of such places, should 
be severely censured if they have permitted 
them to go uncared for. The town or city 
should have an ordinance making it a mis- 
demeanor to endanger life in this way. 
And finaily the whole State, or the United 
States, should, if it has not been done al- 
ready, enact stringent laws, and punish 
the offenders by a severe penalty for sloven- 
ly negligence in the matter of which I have 
been speaking. 

At a recent Sunday-school convention in 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. Miller was called 
on to speak. He said a boy here in this 
land is of more value than any thing else 
in the world. I think he quickly corrected 
himself by saying that a girl in this pres- 
ent age is worth almost as much as a boy, 
and possibly some people would think a 
little more. But I think you will all agree, 
that the boys and girls, say about the age 
Johnnie was when he fell into that old well, 
are the most valuable things the United 
States or the whole wide world, for that 
matter, has to look after and care for. We 
may thank God for the just and reasonable 
laws that we have for grown-up people; 
and I believe the tendency in recent times 
is to consider the health and best welfare 
of our boys and girls of fully as much (if 
not more) value as we do the lives and wel- 
fare of our grown-up people. Men and 
women can take care of themselves, ina 
measure, in a way that children can not. 
May God help us, not only to feel but to 
shoulder our responsibilities as American 
citizens. 

Now, friends, I am not sure you will all 
agree with me, at once, when I say that, 
bad as it is for boys or girls to fall into an 
old well and lose their lives, there are 
worse things that cam happen to our chil- 
dren than even this. When we hear of 
somebody who has lost his life by stum- 
bling into a well, we raise our hands in 
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horror; and every man, woman, and child 
sends up a protest of blame and censure 
against one who is guilty of leaving such a 
place unprotected; but I tell you it is true 
there are worse places than these that our 
boys, and girls too, are falling into every 
day in the year, and yet there is no ade- 
quate stir being made about it. Some of 
you may say I am an alarmist, and that I 
magnify the dangers; but if you will read 
my text at the head of this talk I think you 
will be compelled to admit that the dear 
Savior recognized and emphasized just 
what I have been saying. 

After Johnnie’s papa lifted him out of 
the well the mother cleaned up his clothing, 
perhaps gave him a good bath, and he was 
as good as ever. The neighbors may have 
censured him a little for his childish heed- 
lessness, but no one would think of laying 
it up against him. But suppose, my dear 
friend, a little later on Johnnie went to jail, 
or perhaps to a penitentiary, for some foul 
crime. Could the poor mother fix him up 
‘*as good as new ’’ after such an experi- 
ence? When he fell in the well, he soiled 
his nice clothing; but how about a soiled 
and stained character? Can the mother or 
the father wash out these stains? Can they 
prevent the story of his crime following him 
to the last days of his life? Away back in 
GLEANINGS I mentioned a poor girl who 
was rescued by the Salvation Army. When 
she was but a mere child she was ‘‘ sinned 
against’’ by acertain re/ative who had been 
appointed her guardian. Those who knew 
the circumstances would hardly blame the 
child for what happened. When she was 
old enough she broke away from her life of 
sin, and was taken in hand by the Salva- 
tion Army, because nobody else would have 
her around. She was a Christian girl, 
skillful and competent; and in this day 
and age when household help is in such 
great demand, she found places without a 
bit of trouble, and kept them, until the 
story of the past came out: finally she went 
away from home trying to find a locality 
where they would not hear her former his- 
tory. Do you know the result? Just as 
soon as the story of her misfortune (I am 
sure that is the right word) reached her 
new home she was promptly dismissed. 
Not a word was even mentioned of incom- 
petency in any respect; in fact, they seemed 
to feel very sorry to part with her; but they 
could not think of having a girl in their 
Christian (?) home, no matter what her 
present life and conduct might be, whose 
character had been stained years before. 
Now, I do not say this is right. God knows 
my soul rebels against such injustice; but 
it is the way of the world. If the child had 
fallen into the well, and had been crippled 
for life—or I think I can go further, and 
say if she had lost her life— it would have 
been better in the estimation of many peo- 
ple than to suffer this very fall I have men- 
tioned. If there had been no Salvation 
Army around, very likely she would have 
never heard about ‘‘Jesus and his love,’’ 
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and she would have gone down the custom- 
ary path to a life of shame and ruin. In 
view of this, dare you tell me that I am 
mistaken when I insist there are worse 
places for endangering not only bodily life, 
but the life of the soul as well? and places 
that exist not only in our cities but in al- 
most every small town and hamlet through- 
out our land? Our laws are progressive in 
many ways. They are filling up wells in 
our cities where boards of health have de- 
cided the water was unwholesome. They 
are making magnificent progress in getting 
rid of the cause of disease—especially con- 
tagious ones. Surgery is making great 
headway. Perhaps we are making some 
headway along the lines of the whisky- 
traffic; but, oh dear me! I presume there 
are thousands of our readers who will ve- 
hemently stand by me in what I have said 
about fencing off dangers in the way of 
covering wells and cisterns. Why, if some- 
body discovers a hole in a bridge on any 
of our country roads, no matter how great 
his hurry he goes and gets a rail or board, 
and sticks it up in the bridge so people 
driving may keep their horses out of it. It 
is arather bad thing for a horse to get a 
broken leg on account of a faulty bridge. 
When men are digging through our streets 
putting in water or gas pipes, they are 
obliged by law to put a lighted lantern by 
the side of the ditch; and not only that, it 
must bea lantern giving a ved lightasa 
signal of danger; but who is there that 
takes the trouble to stick up a rail in front 
of asaloon? No! Ido not mean a saloon 
after all. I mean a ‘‘blind pig’’ or a 
‘‘speak-easy.’’ These places are, for all 
the world, like the uncovered well in the 
midst of the weeds and grass. They are 
all through our prohibition towns, or near- 
ly so. They profess to keep a restaurant, 
or sell ‘‘soft’’ drinks—perhaps it is a drug- 
store; and these things are like the weeds 
and grass, as the business is carried on 
*‘on the sly.”” 

Perhaps you turn away from my talk, 
and think the matter is not so bad as I have 
presented it. ButIam not alone in my 
protest against these things. Less than a 
week ago a foul murder was committed in 
Cleveland. This time, with commendable 
alacrity, the police summoned their forces, 
got evidence here and there, and in less 
than a week had the two murderers behind 
the prison bars, and their pictures appear 
in the daily papers. They found where 
the men had been all one Sunday after- 
noon. They even proved how many drinks 
they had had at this, that, and the other 
place. The murdered man had been drink- 
ing too. They had no spite against him— 
that is, in their senses; but under the influ- 
ence of the drink he was foully murdered, 
just for the little money he happened to 
have in his pocket when he went on a spree 
with the other two. Here is what the 
Cleveland News and Herald says in regard 
to the matter: 


The police are to be congratulated upon the arrest of 
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the two young ruffians who are said to have confessed 
to the brutal murder of a man in the vicinity of Besse- 
mer Ave. and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh R R. track, 
on Sunday evening. They did a good piece of work in 
quickly laying their hands upon the alleged murderers. 

‘Lwo things should be observed in this connection, 
however. One is, that the prisoners drank in several 
saloons before the tatal assault was committed. This 
was on Sunday evening, when no saloons are supposed 
tobe open In that connection it may be reasonable 
to ask if there would have been a murder had the po 
lice done their duty in enforcing the law against Sun- 
day liquor-selling. 

Again, it is said that at least one of the prisoners has 
given the police much trouble in the past He has 
been arrested several times, the last time in July, when 
he was charged with suspicion. The “kind and con- 
sidera‘e hand’’ appears to have been reached out to 
shield him, and but forthat he might have been placed 
where it would have been impossible for him to com- 
mit a murder. 

To what extent are the authorities of this city re- 
sponsible for this latest murder, because of their tail- 
ure to enforce the law against Sunday liquor selling, 
and of their failure to hold at least one of the alleged 
murderers when he had been arrested on a charge of 
suspicion? Disregard of law, and lenient treatment of 
offenders, may be regarded as in the interest of hu- 
manity, but they are often promoters of crime. 


Now, friends, would it not have been a 
magnificent thing if the policemen of Cleve- 
land had shown the same ¢horoughness and 
alacrity in closing up Sunday saloons that 
they did in ferreting out and bringing to 
justice the parties concerned in this mur- 
der? 

Now, may be I am getting off my beat 
when I suggest something that this great 
Cleveland daily does not mention. The 
mayor of Cleveland, who not only has a big 
salary, but has taken his oath to enforce 
the laws, instead of being on hand in that 


great city to encourage the city police in en- 


jorcing the laws, where is he? As nearly 
as Iocan find out, he is off in an automo- 
bile, making speeches all over this State 
because he wants to be Governor of Ohio. 
I wonder if he has ever noticed the little 
text that says, ‘‘He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in 
much.’’ Now, I for one protest against 
electing a mayor who draws his salary, 
and works all the while at some other job. 
I protest, also, against this modern fash- 
ion of having a postmaster who hires some- 
body to take care of the postoffice while he 
does something else, and so on with every 
other public office. Get a man whom we 
have every reason to believe from his past 
history will attend strictly to his duties 
and nothing else. And especially do we 
want men who demonstrate their fitness for 
a higher office by sticking right to the job 
the people of the nation have already given 
them. 

When poor bespattered Johnnie reached 
up his hands in a plaintive appeal to his 
papa, who was a long while in getting 
there, he said, ‘‘O papa! why didn’t you 
hurry up?’’ And this is the moral that the 
Sunday School Times applied tothe story of 
the boy who fell into the well. We wanta 
lot of ‘‘hurry-up’’ people to look after our 
boys who are stumbling into all these dan- 
gerous wells, or who have already fallen 
in. I fear we are turning this whole busi- 
ness over to the Salvation Army, of reach- 
ing down and pulling up the boys and 
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girls, no matter how repulsive the work 
may be. God bless the Salvation Army! 
Surely they are a part of the great army of 
‘*hursy-ups’’ we need. Then we want 
hurry-up fathers and mothers; hurry-up 
Sunday-schools; hurry-up_ prayer - meet- 
ings; hurry-up Y. M. C. A. organizations 
and Endeavor societies; hurry-up temper- 
ance societies and temperance people, no 
matter where they are. 

In speaking of the Y. M. C. A., I am re- 
minded that Dr. Miller and I had rooms 
very near the great Y. M. C. A. building 
in Los Angeles. We visited that building 
several times, both on week days and on 
Sunday, and never found a door unlocked. 
I went there twice after Dr. Miller left, and 
could not get in. Now, there are some 
grand things about the city of Los Angeles, 
and I expect to speak of them in due time; 
but who is there in Los Angeles or any- 
where else who can give a reason why the 
Y. M. C. A. reading-rooms in that great 
city should be locked up, especially when 
they have guests from abroad by the thou- 
sands? 

It rejoiced my heart to hear Burdett give 
us an‘excellent sermon—a sermon in which 
he scored the police pretty severely for their 
treatment of the Salvation Army — and on 
the evening of the same day I heard Fran- 
cis Murphy, and saw the evidence of the 
great work he is doing in that city. Mur- 
phy is now old and gray-headed; but there 
is considerable ‘‘hurry-up’’ about him, 
even yet. May God be with the hurry-ups, 
and may the readers of GLEANINGS, each 
and all, be found in the front ranks. 




















There are some things I have omitted in 
my travels away back that I will take up 
just now. Last winter I had a very pleas- 
ant visit with Mr. Wallace R. Moses, of 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. M. is a real- 
estate dealer, and can probably give good 
advice to anybody who contemplates mak- 
ing a visit or purchasing a home in the land 
of perpetual flowers and sunshine. Friend 
Moses has a very pretty garden, not only of 
all the vegetables that will grow in his lo- 
cality, but he is testing tropical fruits and 
flowers to quite an extent. As his property 
runs down tothe salt water of Indian River, 
he has quite a collection of valuable plants 
that will grow in the salty marsh near the 
water. Then he has cut a little waterway 
up into this garden, where he runs a pretty 
little gasoline-launch; and I greatly enjoy- 
ed the trip in the boat for quite a distance 
around in the neighborhood of that great 
Palm Beach Hotel. The boat, up among 
the flowers and plants, makes a very pretty 
combination. 
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On my way home from Cuba I had a most 
pleasant visit with our good friend J. M. 
Jenkins, at Wetumpka, Ala. Most of the 
friends in the South know more or less about 
friend Jenkins because he has for so many 
years had charge of the Root Co.’s goods in 
that section. Besides, he has quite a nice 
little bee-hive factory of his own. In fact, 
he has just installed a new factory built all 
of brick. If he did not live so far down 
south I should call him a natural-born Yan- 
kee. Do you know why? Well, when he 
wanted brick to make his factory he could 
not get them just to his notion, so he estab- 
lished a brickyard, or bought one of some- 
body else; and he has not only made brick 
for his own building, but he has furnished 
a very nice article for quite a number of 
buildings in Wetumpka. When the bee 
business is not crowding, he utilizes his 
hands in the brickyard. Well, his home is 
quite a little piece from the postoffice; and 
en account of his large business through 
the mails, or for some other reason, our 
benevolent Uncle Sam has given him a post- 
office in his own part of the town. The 
name is Honeysuckle, and it is in charge of 
one of his bright wideawake daughters. 
One of his other daughters, in company 
with the mother, takes charge of all the 
correspondence in that new brick factory; 
and you just ought to see the bright little 
office occupied by the women-folks. In 
place of cigar smoke and untidy-looking 
spittoons, which we too often find in offices 
occupied by men, these women have got 
some beautiful flowers, and the room is fix- 
ed up almost like a parlor. Ifa man with 
a cigar in his mouth should get a glimpse 
of that tidy little room I am sure he would 
leave the cigar outside. 

Well, now, the brickyard and the bee hive 
factory are not all friend Jenkins has on 
his hands. He is engineer and conductor 
of the branch railway that runs from El- 
more, twelve miles, on the L. & N., to We- 
tumpka. He has charge, and has had for 
years, of this entire branch railway. He 
sees to the carrying of the mails, passen- 
gers, and freight. I asked his good wife if 
he had any other business enterprises be- 
sides what I had seen. She said he did 
have a farm out in the country, but she per- 
suaded him to let it go. He also has one or 
more buildings to rent; is one of the direc- 
tors of the principal bank in his town, and, 
if I remember rightly, he holds two or three 
important public offices besides. When he 
gets older he wili probably let go of some 
of them—at least I hope he will. 


THE BLUE COLORADO SPRUCE. 


Now, friends, if you will excuse an ab- 
rupt jump of several thousand miles we will 
alight for a moment in the bright little vil- 
lage of Farwell, Clare Co., Mich. When I 
visited friend Bingham he told me we must 
be sure to call on the Wilkin sisters, and 
while there to be sure not to forget to notice 
a beautiful specimen of the Blue Colorado 
spruce. I did notice the tree, but forgot un- 
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til now, to make mention of it — see p. 771. 
This spruce has a sort of bloom much like 
the bloom of the plum over all its foliage. 
On this particular tree this blue haze or 
halo is so pronounced that one starts in sur- 
prise on yetting a glimpse of it. It gave 
me a pleasant thrill; and when I inquired 
about it the sisters told me the trees were 
not so very expensive, but that only occa- 
sionally a specimen showed this marked pe- 
culiarity to such an extent as the one I was 
looking at. They furthermore pointed to 
several little trees that I think they said 
were seedlings. Some of them showed the 
blue more than others. I said then and 
there that I was going to have such atree on 
our lawn, and also several near the cabin in 
the woods, where evergreens grow spontane- 
ously. Now, friends, when you visit a nurs- 
ery again, or when you look over some of the 
beautiful homes, watch and inquire for the 
blue Colorado spruce. With this preface 
we will take up our travels through Michi- 
gan on the automobile, where I left off at 
the town of Traverse City. 

While Huber and I were stopping at the 
cabin in the woods we had the misfortune 
to break the main shaft in the engine of our 
automobile. I think I will tell how we did 
it, as it may prove acautiontoothers. Near 
the town of Bingham there are some very 
bad sandhills. An automobile will run up 
almost any hill where a team would attempt 
to pull any kind of load, especially if the 
ground is hard and firm. Where the soil 
is so sandy that the loose sand runs in be- 
tween the spokes of the wheels, it is a pretty 
hard matter to run any automobile. When 
a horse pulls a vehicle he lifts up somewhat 
on the wheels and thus prevents them from 
sinking. The automobile, however, has no 
such lift upward. The engine can simply 
turn the rear wheels. In getting through 
dry sand or through soft mud we often have 
to run the engine a pretty good speed, and 
then put on the slow-motion clutch. Some- 
times we cau go only a few feet at a time; 
but it is generally possible to get up almost 
any hill by taking time. The road from 
Bingham Dock to the town of Bingham is 
cut up very deep by drawing heavy loads of 
lumber. For the first time in the who'e trip 
through Michigan we found here a ridge of 
sand so high between the wheel tracks that 
in one or two places it struck the chain of 
the machine. You know how it works when 
you get sand on the chain of a bicycle. 
Well, in attempting to go over this sandy 
ridge the shaft was broken. Later on we 
got a boot or shoe that protected the chain 
so it could not possibly get into the sand. 
Let me say to the credit of the Olds com- 
pany, however, that a new shaft and bal- 
ance- wheel were sent us promptly at their 
ownexpense. When we bought the machine 
it was with the understanding it would 
make the trip all right through Michigan, 
and it did so. I may say briefly that, be- 
fore the new shaft arrived, Huber and I, 
with such tools as we could pick up at an 
ordinary farmhouse, made a splice that 
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held very well for over 200 miles. We were 
about a day and a half in doing it. 

At the town of Grawn, a little this side of 
Traverse City, a hotel-keeper who did not 
like automobiles informed us that another 
** billy goat’’ just like ours had passed 
through there only the day before. Auto- 
mobiles have had a great many names, but 
Huber and I thought this capped them all— 
not a very dignified name, surely. 

We got into Cadillac between seven and 
eight in the evening; and although we had 
relatives there, Huber was in such a hurry 
to get home he thought we could stop only 
about twenty minutes — long enough to 
shake hands, etc. <A bright-eyed accom- 
plished cousin of his, however, so changed 
his mind that, before the evening was over, 
he concluded it would not put us back very 
materially if we stopped over in Cadillac a 
whole day. Cadillac is situated on the shores 
of a beautiful lake. and the enterprising in- 
habitants have built a macadamized road 
nine miles in length clear around the lake, 
close to its shore. Our auto made it easily in 
one-half hour, and it is certainly one of the 
finest ‘‘drives’’ in Michigan. Cadillac is 
quite a manufacturing town; and when it 
comes to beautiful homes with cement walks 
and grassy lawns and nicely paved streets, 
I do not think I have ever found a prettier 
town in all my travels. 

Somewhere between Cadillac and Big 
Rapids, I am sorry I can not tell just where, 
we passed by one of the fish-hatcheries es- 
tablished by the State. It was one of my 
‘“happy surprises.’’ I did not know any 
thing about it until I saw some dainty little 
fish-ponds surrounded by bright grassy 
lawns. Finally I told Huber I thought it 
must be a fish-hatchery, and, no matter how 
great our hurry was, we mus?¢ stop and look 
it over. There were little fishes, about the 
size of bees, or larger; speckled trout, black 
bass, and all the best food fishes known. 
In one of these little ponds you would find 
the fish about the size of bees; in the next, 
perhaps an inch long; then two and three 
inches long, and so on all the way up to 
fish big enough to produce spawn, and 
breed. I believe they are hatched out ina 
properly constructed building. It was just 
feeding-time when we stopped. I think the 
principal food for the fishes is raw liver, or 
some kind of cheap meat. This is ground 
in a machine, and then tossed into the wa- 
ter for the fish. For the little fishes it is 
ground very fine, larger for the larger ones, 
and soon. I think some of them are also 
fed on vegetable foods. When the food was 
thrown in among the fishes, a great lot of 
them, to show their joy, jumped clear out of 
the water. These fish-hatcheries can be lo- 
cated only where there is an abundance of 
clear cold spring water. This keeps the 
temperature of the fish-ponds very near the 
same, winter and summer, and washes out 
all filth, giving the fish a constant stream 
of pure fresh water. In the shallow tanks 
in the buildings it is interesting to see the 
baby fishes, each one swimming with all its 
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might; but the current of water through the 
shallow box or trough was graduated so the 
movement of the water was just about at the 
rate the fishes could swim; so they exercis- 
ed their tiny fins in swimming with all 
their might, but they did not move along 
any. I noticed they all seemed eager to get 
close to where the water was admitted into 
the tank. They like fresh water just as we 
like fresh air. 

Lake View is a very pretty /itt#/e town al- 
so on the border of a dainty little lake. We 
stopped there to get water at a country store 
for our machine. I used to tell people our 
horse did not eat oats, but he needed water 
to drink about every 25 miles. While we 
were filling up the water-tank, I noticed 
some baskets of very nice-looking Red As- 
trachan apples standing out in front of the 
store; and then I noticed every man, woman, 
and child in the crowd standing around the 
machine was eating red apples as if they 
really enjoyed them. I handed the woman 
who kept the store a nickel, and told her to 
give us some mellow apples that were ripe 
enough to eat. When she prepared to give 
me about a peck in a paper bag, I remon- 
strated. I told her we could not take care 
of so many, and, besides, she could not af- 
ford so many for a nickel. 

**Oh, yes!’’ she said, ‘‘ that is all right. 
We sell them for twenty cents a bushel, and 
you ought to have about a peck for the 
nickel.’’ 

That was a woman’s idea of storekeeping; 
but I think most of the men would want a 
little larger profit thanthat. I ate two ap- 
ples, and they seemed to ‘‘ hit the spot ’’ so 
exactly I told Huber I felt sure they must 
be exactly what God intended we should 
have for food. Then I looked into the bag 
and saw a great big one that was so ripe it 
was breaking open. I thought I would just 
taste it, and see if it was as good as the oth- 
er two. Then I remembered what Terry 
said, and I said to myself, **If I just ¢hink 
these apples will not disagree with me, 
they will be all right; so, here goes.”’ 

I will confide to you, dear reader, that 
within less than an hour there was quite a 
little delay with our automobiletrip. I pre- 
sume one reason why the apples made me 
sick was, they were the first ripe ones I had 
tasted for the season. If I had taken half 
an apple the first day, the next day a whole 
one, then two apples, until I had got a little 
used to them, I could probably have eaten 
three without disagreeable consequences. 
Dame Nature objects, or seems to, to too big 
a dose of almost any thing in the way of 
food to begin with. Some of you may sug- 
gest that it is not a very bad thing, after all, 
if one does get a severe physicking with new 
fruit. This may also be true; but my opin- 
ion is, it is better to go a little slow in upset- 
ting the machinery of the digestive organs 
a little too suddenly. At the present time, 
Oct. 2, Iam eating two good-sized ripe ap- 
ples every day without bad consequences. 

At Greenville, Montcalm Co., Mich., I was. 
surprised to see some beautiful large facto- 
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ries that I was told were devoted to the busi- | 
ness of producing silk; and this was the 

first intimation that I had had that silk- | 
to be found in Michigan. | 
Can somebody tell us a little more about it? | 


factories were 
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Cuba.Za 


If you are interested in Cuba and want the truth 
about it, subscribe for the 


HAVANA POST, 


the only English paper on the Island. Published at 
Havana, Cuba. $1.00 per month, $10.00 per year. Dai- 
ly (except. Monday). 





Wood-working 


Machinery. 


For ripping, cross-cvt- 
ting, mitering, grooving, 
boring, scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding, mortising ; for 
working wood in any man- 
ner. Send for catalog A. 
The Seneca Falls M’f’g C 
44 Waiter St., Seneca Fs., 










N.Y. 








Full Line, 


Buy vers 


RES The GROWER 


Best Stock, Low Prices, 


GROVER NURSERY G0., rochesteR, n. ¥. 














A Wagon’s Worth : 


A’ depends uponits convenience and ¢ 

life. The life depends upon the ¢ 
wheel. You get every conveni- ¢ 
ence of the Modern Low Handy (¢ 
Wagon and double its life by using ¢ 


LECTRIC | 
Metal Wheels ; 


For a few dollars you turn your ¢ 
old running gears or one you can( 
buy for # song, into a new wagon. Straight or stag- 
gered oval steel spokes. The stoutest wheel you can ¢ 
buy. Any height, fit any wagon. No repairs, no rut- ¢ 
ting, light draft, long service. Let us send you free ¢ 
catalog to show you how it saves you money. 


Electric Wheel Company., Box 95, Quincy, Illinols, 
Se i i i 
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BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, : Illinois. 
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etc., have been the standard of excellence for half a 


~ gf ceutuiy., The best always cheapest. Have hundreds 


ot carloads of 


Fruits and Crnamentals. 


3} 40 acres of Hardy Roses including 45,0 of the 
~ famous Crimson Rambler. 44 greenhouses of Palms, 


Ficus, Ferns, Roses, ete. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free. 60th year. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, O. 











Makes healthier fowls, All latest improvements. 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


No money until you’re satisfied that it cuts easier and faster than any other. 
Isn’t that better than paying cash in advance for a machine that you never 
sawt Cataloguefree. F.W. MANN CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 


















Knowing just when to sell or when to buy means 

dollars tothe farmer. It is a lever that can be made to 

count in profit in many ways and the telephone is the 
greatest means to thisend. Witha 


STROMBERG - CARLSON 
TELEPHONE 


you are in a position to know the market prices from 
day to day, hourto hour. They’re not a luxury—cost 
is trifling—they’re a necessity to successful farming. 
Send five 2c stamps for 128-page telephone book. Our 
book F- 36, “Telephone Facts for Farmers,” is free. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL, CO. GRitsSa"uliols 


DRESS NEAREST OFFICB 
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